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"Nothing in the past is dead to the man who would 
learn how the present came to be what it is." 

Stubbs. 

"Our local history cannot be rightly interpreted ex- 
cept as a small fragment of that of mankind. Na people 
can be bred on its own history exclusively without fall- 
ing into childish and barbaric misconceptions as to its 
true place in the rank of the civilized communities." 

Curtis. 



FOREWORD 

It is our purpose to publish a series of school histories 
of South Carolina, under the titles First History, 
School History, and History of South Carolina. The 
First History will be a short, simple, connected story 
of life on the soil now embraced in the State of South 
Carolina, including an account of the aborigines. The 
School History will give some account of the most 
interesting and important events in the life of the peo- 
ples who have occupied this territory, not necessarily in 
order of time, nor giving dates and details with fullness, 
but presenting the matters for consideration in a top- 
ical way, with brief discussion as an aid to a better 
understanding of their significance. Finally the gen- 
erar History will take up the story from the first at- 
tempt at settlement by Europeans and follow it in 
chronological order, with such completeness and ade- 
quacy as will be possible in a volume of six or eight 
hundred pages. This general History is intended 
for use not only as a text-book for the most advanced 
students in our schools and colleges, but also to supply 
a teacher's edition, including the matter in both the 
First History and School History and furnishing 
the necessary fullness of information from which 
teachers in instructing less advanced students may en- 
large on the briefer statements of the other two volumes. 
It is hoped by this means, and an early beginning in the 
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XII Foreword 

study of our State history, that our youth may soon be 
brought to a better knowledge of our own annals, while 
opportunity will be offered to outside readers to inform 
themselves, with some degree of thoroughness and at 
little cost of time, as to the character of the people of 
South Carolina and their proper place in history. 



It is with much pleasure that I place here an expres- 
sion, which I intend shall be as enduring as the volume 
it relates to, of my gratitude for the help received in the 
preparation and the publication of this School History 
of South Carolina. I have had assistance of many kinds 
from many persons ; but two gentlemen, eminently qual- 
ified, rendered invaluable aid and deserve special men- 
tion in this connection — Dr. J. W. Babcock and Dr. 
Stanhope Sams — who have not only responded • with 
unfailing courtesy to my calls upon them, but have been 
as zealous and assiduous in the task of getting out the 
book as if they themselves were the responsible authors, 
and it would be a great injustice to have this work ap- 
pear anywhere at any time dissociated from their names. 

John J. Dargan 

Statoburg, S. C. 
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CHAPTER I 

Period of Discovery 

Exploration of Carolina Coast. — ^As this is the history of a 
single State, and not of the United States, it will not tell 
of the manner of the discovery of land in the Western 
Hemisphere by the "greatest of all sailors," Christopher 
Columbus. It is a remarkable fact that the first four 
great sailors that discovered land in America came 
from Italy — Co- 
lumbus, Amerigo 
Vespucci, John Ca- 
bot, and Verrazano. 
Notice will be 
taken first of Ver- 
razano, because he 
gave the earliest 
description we have 
of the Carolina 
coast. It was in 
1524, sailing under 
a French fiag, that 
he saw this new 
country. His lan- 
guage is very sig- 
nificant, for it shows that he knew he was not on the 
coast of China or Japan, as Columbus supposed himself 
to be when he was among the West Indies. Another 
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passage in his remarkable letter makes it clear that he 
recognized the newly discovered land as a barrier be- 
tween him and the ocean, beyond which lay Cathay. 
There is no doubt that he had heard of Magellan's 
circumnavigation of the globe and that he believed 
there was in the northern hemisphere a passage cor- 
responding to that which Magellan had found in the 
southern. To discover this was his fixed purpose. 

He touched land about the thirty-fourth degree of 
north latitude, that is, on the coast of Carolina, and his 
description of the country is strikingly accurate. He 
says : "The whole shore is covered with fine sand about 
fifteen feet thick, rising in the form of little hills about 
fifteen paces broad. Ascending farther, we found sev- 
eral arms of the sea, which make in through inlets, 
washing the shores on both sides as the coast runs. An 
outstretched country appears at a little distance, rising 
somewhat above the sandy shore, in beautiful fields and 
broad plains, covered with immense forests of trees, 
more or less dense, too various in color and too delight- 
ful and charming in appearance to be described. They 
are adorned with palms, laurels, cypresses, and other 
varieties, unknown to Europe, that send forth the 
sweetest fragrance to a great distance" . . . "How 
the seaworn mariners, tossed in a winter voyage on the 
stormy Atlantic, must have been ravished as they ap- 
proached this balmy southern land in the springtime 
and scented the fragrance wafted far seaward!" says 
his biographer. 
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Verrazano found the natives disposed to be very 
friendly, but this kindly disposition did not last long, 
because it was to the same coast that the adventurer, De 
Ayllon, in 1521, had sent a marauding expedition to 
obtain Indians to work as slaves in the gold mines of 
Hispaniola, now Santo Domingo and Haiti. The Span- 
iards entered a bay, a. cape of which they named St. 
Helena, and a river in its vicinity they called the Jor- 
dan. On one side of this bay was a portion of the coun- 
try called by the natives Duharhe ; the opposite side they 
called Ohicora, or Chiquola. 

After the Spaniards had been welcomed with the 
greatest kindness, they lured the savages to their vessels 
and, when the decks were crowded, weighed anchor and 
carried off the trusting guests to toil as slaves in the 
mines. We shall not tell how the Indians repaid this 
treachery, though it was adequately done, when the 
Spaniards next landed among them. Verrazano himself 
furnished a conspicuous example of the manner in which 
Christians dealt with the heathen in that day. It was 
upon the discovery made by Verrazano that the French 
based their claim to the greater part of North America, 
under the title of New France. 

The Hugnenots. — Thirty-eight years after Verrazano's 
exploration of the Carolina coast, Admiral Coligny, 
leader of the Huguenot party in France, obtained per- 
mission from Charles IX to establish a colony of Pro- 
testants in America. The first voyage was planned 
chiefly for the discovery of a suitable place for the 
founding of a colony. The perils and difficulties were 
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known to be of the gravest nature. Jean Ribault, "a 
noted pilot," was selected to go out in command of the 
ships with a company of veterans, together with many 
gentlemen, who joined the expedition from the interest 
which its objects awakened as they "wished to achieve 
some notable thing worthy of eternal memory." Ribault 
was the first to venture boldly straight across the At- 
lantic. Having touched on the coast of Florida and 
pronounced it a land "the fairest, fruitfulest, and 
pleasantest of all the world," he pushed on farther 
north and on May 27, 1563, entered a wide and deep 
harbor, spacious enough, it seemed to him, "to hold 
the argosies of the world." "A royal haven it was, and 
Port Royal they named it, and Port Royal it is called to 
this day. They sailed up this noble estuary and entered 
Broad River." 

First Settlement.— It would be gratifying to know the 
exact spot where this earliest lodgment of Europeans 
was made on the soil now embraced in the tJnited States, 
but all that can be said with certainty is that it was 
not many miles from the point where now stands the 
beautiful town of Beaufort. Having found this site 
suitable for a colony, Ribault sailed back to France, 
leaving the little band to hold the place until he should 
return with a party of colonists. The French had won 
the confidence of the Indians by gifts of knives, beads, 
looking-glasses, and other trinkets, and were now in 
search of gold, haunted by that dream which was fatal 
to so many of the early adventurers in America. These 
colonists, fleeing from religious persecution, named the 
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country where they located "Carolina/' in honor of their 
King, Charles (in Latin "Carolus") ; yet this sovereign's 
reign is marked by one of the most infamous and gigan- 
tic of massacres for the cause of religion, the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew, August 24, 1572. Though the young 
King was instigated to the commission of the crime by 
his mother, the notorious Catharine de' Medici, yet it 
places deepest infamy on his name for all time. 

This first attempt of Europeans to settle on American 
soil is associated with many other tragedies. Two of 
these are entitled to special mention in this connection, 
because of their intimate relation to the settlement of 
Carolina — the cruel massacres at Fort Caroline, in Flor- 
ida. It was there that the merciless Spaniards, under 
Menendez, put to death the French defenders of the fort, 
without regard to age or sex, sparing at last a few of the 
women and children and saving a few men for more 
ignominious death by the halter. After hanging them, 
they nailed beneath the trees on which their mangled 
bodies hung, an inscription, burned into white pine with 
a hot iron: "We kill these not as Frenchmen, but as 
heretics." 

The noble-spirited DeGourges, finding his sovereign 
deaf to all appeals to revenge this outrage upon the 
French nation, at his own expense fitted out an expedi- 
tion. Retaking Fort Caroline by assault, he hanged the 
Spanish survivors upon the same trees, and inscribed 
beneath their dangling bodies: "We kill these not as 
Spaniards, nor as heretics, but as traitors, robbers, and 
murderers." 
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Port Koyal Abandoned. — The remnant of the little band 
at Port Royal, in the long absence of their leader, 
Kibault, became disheartened and determined to go 
back to France. With the use of such material as the 
country afforded, they constructed the first vessel ever 
built on the Atlantic coast, and, using their bed clothing 
and garments for sails, they began the voyage back to 
their native country. They were becalmed and soon 
exhausted their scanty supply of bread and water, and 
it was agreed that they cast lots to decide which one 
must perish that the others might live. Lachere drew 
the death-card and cheerfully gave up his life for his 
companions. His blood afforded drink and his flesh 
food upon which they subsisted a few more days, when 
they were picked up by an English vessel. Three of 
them were living when the vessel reached England, and 
it was through them that the first information in regard 
to our beautiful Carolina country was communicated 
to the English Queen Elizabeth and her subjects, which 
ultimately resulted in the sending over of an English 
colony to Carolina. 

It is of interest to note here that one of these sur- 
vivors was the distinguished French painter," Le Moine, 
who became the friend of Sir Philip Sidney, and whose 
drawings of American beasts, birds, and flowers at- 
tracted much attention in Europe. 

Ribault, after a time, returned with another band of 
colonists, but immediately upon landing they were set 
upon by the Spaniards and all killed or captured — the 
captured put to death without mercy. 



CHAPTER II 

The English as Colonizers 

Coming of the English. — One of the most momentous 
things in history is the coming of the English to settle 
America. The time at which this settlement took place 
adds very materially to its interest, and in the settle- 
ment of South Carolina the most striking features con- 
nected with the great event are brought most vividly to 
light. The settlements at Jamestown and at Plymouth 
have their own characteristics, and these have been con- 
sidered from every viewpoint of interest and instruction 
throughout the civilized world; but the settlement of 
Carolina has not received near so much attention. 

The Lords Proprietors. — We have seen how the French 
made the first serious attempt to find permanent homes 
for Europeans at Port Royal, in this State, and, this 
having failed, that after the lapse of one hundred years 
the English came to make their attempt near the same 
spot, the seventh in the order of time, in settlement of 
the territory of the United States. It was to eight Lords 
Proprietors that Charles II granted all the territory 
between Virginia and Florida as a possession and an 
inheritance. How this came about is a matter of very 
great interest to the student of history. Because of the 
tyranny of Charles I, he had, after a long struggle with 
his people, been brought to the block and beheaded. In 
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order to prevent any other Stuarts from reaching the 
throne of England, the effort was made to find and bring 
to a similar end the sons of Charles I, Charles and 
James; but certain eminent Englishmen took care of 
them and gave them a secure afeylum until the fall of 
the Protectorate. When, because of the ineflBciency of 
Richard Cromwell (popularly known as "Tumbledown 
Dick"), Charles II was called from his place of refuge to 
accept the crown, he bestowed on them this magnificent 
portion of American territory. In recognition of his 
munificence, the Lords Proprietors gave his name to the 
country he had granted them, and hence the name Caro- 
lina is borne by two States today.* The French had al- 
ready, as we have seen, named the same region Carolina 
in honor of t|;ieir King, Charles IX. 

It is always a matter for congratulation when a 
worthy and inspiring name is borne by a place or a per- 
son. It is to be regretted, therefore, that the people of 
Carolina can find nothing inspiring in the name of their 
State; for of all the sovereigns of England, Charles II 
is pronounced the most reprobate, devoted wholly to his 
own pleasure, indifferent alike to the prosperity and 
honor of his country. He brought England into the 
contempt of all foreign nations and to shame in the 
eyes of his own people. But when we consider the 
period and the people in England's history, there is noth- 
ing more inspiring than Carolina's settlement in con- 
nection with that history. The court was shamelessly 

♦As to the eflPort to show that the States are named for Charles I, 
see note in Rivers's Sketches. 
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idle and corrupt; but learning and science advanced 
rapidly at this time, and had in their service some of the 
most illustrious names in the history of philosophy, 
science, and literature. It was in the year 1642, on 
Christmas day, that the man was born whom Hume 
eulogizes as the greatest of the human species. Sir Isaac 
Newton, and to whom Avith justice Pope's couplet was 
applied : 

"Nature and nature's laws lay hid in night; 
God said, 'Let Newton be !' and all was light." 

The Spirit of the Age.— And it was in 1687 that the 
Principia revealed to the Avorld the laws of gravitation. 
In this period, too, appeared Milton, of whom his great 
contemporary, Dryden, wrote, and time has confirmed 
the justice of the comparison : 

"Three poets in three distant ages born, 
Greece, Italy, and England did adorn." 

Thus classing the English poet with Homer and Ver- 
gil. About these two preeminent English names clus- 
tered those of many scientists and poets of fine and rare 
talents and splendid achievements. Even the frivolous, 
pleasure-hunting King and courtiers were aflfected by 
the spirit of scientific inquiry, which found permanent 
shape in the organization of the English Koyal Society, 
one of the greatest events in the record of human prog- 
ress. These fortunate circumstances have contributed 
to the character of American life in all departments of 
thought and action, and place Americans today in the 
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first rank of the nations of the world in the application 
of scientific theories to practical affairs. So if there be 
no honor in the personal character and in the career of 
Charles II, the highest degree of inspiration may be 
drawn from the enterprising and enlightened spirit of 
the period. The formation of the Royal Society, the 
publication of Newton's Principia Mathematica and 
Milton's Paradise Lost, are enough to place the period 
identified with their appearance in eternal light and 
honor. 

The Eight Proprietors.— It was to Edward, Earl of Clar- 
endon; Ge orge, Duke of Albemarle; William, Lord 
Craven; Sir William Berkeley; John, Lord Berkeley; 
Anthony, Lord Ashley; Sir George Carteret, and Sir 
John Colleton, that the grant of Carolina was made by 
the King in 1663. Of these the great trio is Clarendon, 
the father of English History, Shaftesbury, the accom- 
plished parliamentarian and skilful politician, and 
Monck, the courageous and successful commander of the 
army. It was under this charter that the first settle- 
ment was made by the English in South Carolina, in 
March, 1670, at Port Royal. The Fundamental Constitu- 
tions devised for the government of Carolina were pre- 
pared by the most celebrated metaphysical and political 
pliilosopher of hiS age, John Locke, at the suggestion of 
Lord Shaftesbury, one of the Proprietors. It was aristo- 
cratic in a high degree, yet it guarded securely the 
welfare of the settlers. Under that commission and 
charter, William Sayle, an octogenarian, became the 
first Governor of South Carolina. 
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Charles Town Settled. — The stay here was very brief, for 
Port Royal was found to be exposed to attacks by the 
Spaniards from St. Augustine, and Governor Sayle and 
his Council determined to transplant the colony to 
the west bank of the Ashley River, which they named 
Albemarle, in honor of George Monck. There they built 
the town, which they called Charles Town, in honor of 








AUTOGRAPHS OF THE LORDS PROPRIETORS AS ACCEPTED BY SUCH AUTHORITIES 
AS JUSTIN WINSOR AND JOHN FISKE, BUT WE QUESTION THE CORRECT- 
NESS OP THE COLLETON SIGNATURE AS THAT OF THE PROPRIETOR 
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their King. Not long had they been there before the 
Spaniards began to threaten an attack upon the place, 
though England and Spain were not then at war. The 
Spaniards finding it stronger than they had supposed, 
abandoned the attempt. 

Governor Sayle died in 1670, a feAv months after the 
settlement at Charles Town, and no one knows his place 
of burial, nor is there a portrait of him to be found. 
Thus began the neglect in preserving the portraits and 
in recording the lives of the distinguished men and 
women of South Carolina which has attended the State 
in its whole career to the present hour. How differently 
Massachusetts and Virginia treat their worthies ! 

Joseph West. — Joseph West succeeded Sayle as Gov- 
ernor. Perfect religious liberty was granted by the con- 
stitutions and charter, though in practical operation 
preference was given to Protestants and especially to 
the Episcopalians. There were continual accessions to 
the number of inhabitants of the colony ; some came for 
the sake of religious liberty and some for the betterment 
of their fortunes and some for a love of adventure. West 
made a good Governor, though he was a plebeian at the 
head of a government carefully planned to be an aris- 
tocracy ; but, being faithful, wise, and modest, he ably 
administered the affairs of the little colony for fifteen 
years and was the guiding spirit in all useful and hon- 
orable undertakings. He left the colony, and his name 
at once sank into oblivion. 

Slavery Introduced. — In 1671 came Sir John Yeamans 
from the Barbados, bringing with him a cargo of 
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African slaves. He was the first, and for a con- 
siderable time the only, slaveholder in this colony. 
Slaves had been introduced into Virginia fifty-two 
years before. How profoundly the introduction of 
African slavery has affected the history of these two 
States, and through them that of the nation and of the 
world ! The importation of African slaves to America is 
the most grievous mis- 
fortune that ever befell 
the white race in any 
part of the world. The 
introduction of the first 
negro slaves into Caro- 
lina has placed Yea- 
mans' name in the most 
unenviable light, and his 
life, both private and of- 
ficial, was not such as to 
offset this error. The 
neighboring colony of 
Georgia began its ex- 
istence under the noble 
Oglethorpe by forbid- 
ding the introduction of 
whiskey and of slavery. 
Had it adhered to this 
policy it might have been one of the most noted and most 
prosperous of the colonies, and the other colonies and 
later States may have followed this course. 
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Seat of Government Moved. — In the year 1680 the seat of 
government was transferred from Albemarle Point to 
Oyster Point, the present site of the city of Charleston, 
at the confluence of the Ashley and Cooper Rivers, which 
are so called in honor of Ashley Cooper, Lord Shaftes- 
bury. 

In 1683 Lord Cardross brought a few Scotch families 
to Port Royal, expecting to go back and bring 10,000 
more people from the same country. But in 1686 the 
alert Spaniards pounced on the Scotch Covenanters, 
murdered some, flogged others in an inch of their lives, 
carried off all the booty they could find, and left the 
place in ashes. So this enterprise of Cardross came to 
nothing. 



CHAPTER III 

Proprietary Government 

Under Proprietary Government. — The government under 
the eight Lords Proprietors began in 1670 with their 
appointee, William Sayle, as Governor, and ended 
with the administration of Eobert Johnson, in 172(5. 
There was much agitation and some conflicts, more 
or less violent, between the various nationalities and 
religious sects, and some arising from contentions for 
higher and better privileges than were granted by 
the Fundamental Constitutions, and there were the 
severe contests vnth the Indians of which we shall 
speak later, but South Carolinians can reflect upon 
this period of our history with a good deal of satisfac- 
tion, when these disturbances are compared with some 
in other colonies. For instance, in Massachusetts there 
was persecution of the Quakers, the purest and most 
peaceful sect of which .the world has any record; yet 
persecution of them was carried to the extent of tortur- 
ing and hanging. In South Carolina, about the same 
time, one of this sect, John Archdale, was gladly ac- 
cepted as Governor, and all classes of society rejoiced in 
his beneficent administration and 'gave him the most 
cordial support, so that his services are held in almost 
as much gratitude as are those of Alfred the Great by 
the English. Archdale had the good fortune to conduct 
the affairs of the govemment so as to avoid conflicts 
of arms. 

17 
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Massachusetts and South Carolina. — In Massachusetts 
there was also the persecution of women suspected of 
being witches, many of whom were no doubt insane. 
Some of these were hanged, after a judicial trial, "for 
selling their souls to Satan." While in South Carolina 
tjiere was some judicial notice of the prevalent super- 
stition, there were no formal trials and no punishments 
inflicted. It should be said, in justice to America, that 
the witch superstition assumed a much intenser form 
and had a wider prevalence in Europe than in this 
country, and that hundreds were there condemned by 
the courts to be burned at the stake for witchcraft. 

William Screven.— We must also call attention to the 
fact that in the time of the Proprietary Government, 
about 1710, William Screven was persecuted in New 
England for his belief that there should be perfect lib- 
erty in religious matters, following, in this respect, in 
the footsteps of Roger Williams. He found no place in 
New England where he could live in peace in advocacy 
of such views, but was driven from point to point, until 
he left that section and made his home in Georgetown, 
South Carolina, becoming the first settler of that now 
famous old town. Here there was none to molest or 
make him afraid, and he lived in open advocacy and 
practice of his views, in his la«st will and testament 
giving liberally of his land to every religious sect for the 
purpose of erecting houses of worship. It is to be re- 
gretted that, after the most diligent search, a picture of 
this good man cannot be found. It should be placed in 
our histories with that of Roger Williams, as Screven is 
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equally worthy of immortality, by the side of the 
founder of Rhode Island. 

French Settlers Granted Full Eights. — Before the Propri- 
etary Government came to an end, the French settlers, 
whose fine intelligence and admirable habits had made 
friends for them in all quarters, were granted equal 
rights with their fellow citizens of English origin, and 
the dissenters of the religious sects enjoyed equal liberty 
with those who conformed to the beliefs of the Church 
of England. 

In the list of Governors under the Proprietary sys- 
tem, Joseph West, John Archdale, and Charles Craven 
stand the highest, as just and wise administrators of the 
law. Simms, in his novel, "The Yemassee," gives a fine 
and stimulating account of Governor Craven. 

But government from across the ocean by eight Lords 
Proprietors of divergent wishes and views, could end 
only in disaster. So, upon the petition of the people of 
Carolina, the House of Commons, by the aid of the 
King's Council, made a change in the government, 
whereby the King became the sole proprietor in place of 
the eight lords, except that Carteret retained his share. 
James Moore was the first Governor under this new 
policy. 

Names on the Map. — The map of South Carolina now 
bears upon its face many memorials of the rule of the 
original Lords Proprietors, as in the names of the coun- 
ties of Berkeley, Clarendon, Colleton, in the rivers 
AsBley and Cooper, and the county-seat of Berkeley, 
Mo nck's Corner, while Albemarle, Craven, and Carteret, 
once used as geographical names, have been obliterated. 



CHAPTER IV 

The Royal GtOVBrnment 

Royal Government. — The overthrow of the Proprietary 
Government in South Carolina is often spoken of as the 
Revolution of 1719. Francis Yonge, whose narrative 
is the accepted authority upon the subject, entitles 
his account, "The Proceedings of tlie People," and 
doubtless it was by the uprising of the long-exasperated 
colonies that the overthrow was actually consummated ; 
but Edward Randolph, collector of the King's customs, 
began the agitation twenty-five years before the over- 
throw, receiving much encouragement from the author- 
ities in England. It was the fixed policy of James II 
to convert all Proprietary Governments into Royal Gov- 
ernments. The grounds of resistance by the colonists 
are stated in such manner as to remind one of the 
Declaration of Independence, eighty-seven years later. 
The case has been thus summed up by the historian 
Hewat : 

Revolt Against the King.— "When the Proprietors first 
applied to the King for a grant of this large territory, 
at that time occupied by heathen, it was said they 
were excited thereto by their zeal for the Christian 
faith, yet they made no effort to Christianize the 
Indians. The Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel had taken that work up, but the Proprietors 
had done nothing to help them. By their charter 
they were to build churches and chapels for divine 

20 
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worship; yet they had left the burden of this entirely 
upon the inhabitants who had received no assistance or . 
encouragement, except from that society. They were 
to have erected castles and forts for the protection of 
the colony, but colonists were obliged to raise these at 
their own expense. They assumed to themselves a 
despotic authority to repeal and abrogate laws made by 
the Assembly, and ratified by their own deputies in 
Carolina. They not only tyrannized over the colony, 
but also employed and protected oflficers more tyranni- 
cal than themselves. In times of imminent danger, 
when the colony applied to them for assistance, they 
were either unable or unwilling to bear the expense of 
its protection. Wh^n the Assembly, to strengthen the 
frontiers of the province and for the encouragement of 
settlers, allotted lands which the colonists themselves 
had obtained by conquest, the Proprietors, claiming the 
sole right to their disposition, repudiated the action of 
the Assembly, though assented to by their own deputies, 
and appropriated the lands thus acquired to their own 
use. When the trade of the province was broken up and 
plundered by pirates, the colonists could obtain no as- 
sistance from their Lordships, nor would they allow the 
laws made by the colonists for defraying the expenses 
of the defenses which the colonists had themselves pro- 
vided. At the instance of the merchants of London, the 
Proprietors interfered with the currency of the colony 
issued to meet its public expenditures. In short, the 
people saw no end of their troubles and dangers. No 
remedy appeared to them so proper and effectual as that 
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of throwing themselves under the immediate care and 
protection of the Crown of Great Britain." 

Independence Foreseen. — In 1719 Colonel Rhett in pro- 
phetic language had written that if this "revolt is not 
cropt in the bud, they will set up for themselves against 
His Majesty." 

Attacks by Spaniards and French. — The English claimed 
the territory of Carolina, under the discovery of Cabot in 




SBBASTIAN CABOT 



^ 1497, during the reign of Henry VII, and the Spaniards 
claimed it as a part of Florida. Thus from the very be- 
ginning disputes arose over these rival claims, and even 
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while England and Spain were at peace, attacks were 
made upon the Carolinians and retaliatory attacks by 
the Carolinians on the Spaniards, each side inciting the 
Indians to war upon the other. In 1706 the Spaniards 
and French, then at war with Great Britain, undertook 
an expedition against Charles Town with the hope of 
recovering the territory of Carolina; but Governor Sir 
Nathaniel Johnson was vigilant and able in his atten- 
tion to all of his oflBcial duties and, although yellow 
fever was raging in the city at the time, the Carolinians 
met the attack with such promptness and vigor that the 
enemy was repulsed at two points and retired. We are 
reminded, by the signals that then were displayed along 
the coast of James Island and Charles Town harbor, at 
the approach of the Spanish fleet, of the similar warn- 
ings that were placed on the coast of England at the 
approach of the Spanish Armada in 1588, and of 
Macaulay's lines : 

"For swift to east and swift to west the ghastly war- 
flame spread ; 
High on St. Michael's mount it shone; it shone on 

Beachy Head. 
Far on the deep the Spaniard saw, along each southern 

shire. 
Cape beyond cape, in endless range, those twinkling 
points of fire !" 

Thus failed the first attempt to take the city of 
Charles Town by means of a naval force, and thus 
began the display on the part of the people of this old 
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city of a power of resistance unsurpassed in the annals 
of war, reaching its climax in the repeated and futile 
attempts of the powerful Federal fleet to enter the har- 
bor during the War Between the Sections. 

Spaniards Incite Indians. — Georgia, which had become a 
barrier between Spanish Florida and British Carolina, 
under Oglethorpe's leadership rendered efficient aid in 
protecting Carolina from Spanish invasion; but this 
could not save the Colony from small conflicts arising 
from proximity to the Spanish possessions. The Span- 
iards were continually inciting the Indians to massacre 
and the negroes to insurrection, and were committing 
other depredations, such as stealing negroes and per- 
suading them to run away from their masters. 

Attacks by Indians. — After the Spaniards abandoned 
their attempt to take Carolina from the English, the 
colonists had to defend themselves from the Indians. 
There followed a series of wars with the Kussos, in the 
immediate neighborhood of Charles Town ; then with the 
Westos, whose territory was between Charles Town and 
the Edisto; then the Appalachees were incited to war 
with the colonies in 1703. The result of the wars was 
that these savages were driven back, divided, and gave 
no more trouble. The still more serious war with the 
Tuscaroras came in 1711, in which Colonel John Barn- 
well won the title of "Tuscarora" Barnwell. After a time 
the Yamassees, who had so bravely fought with the 
Carolinians against the Tuscaroras, turned upon their 
former allies and nearly succeeded in destroying the 
colony; but Craven at last drove them out of the 
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State, and there was a period of security. During these 
wars there was much suffering and as many daring 
adventures and quick-witted services as are recorded 
in the conflict between the white and the red men. 
The massacre of the Gould family, the massacres on 
Buffalo Creek, and at Old Town, left the people of 
these settlements in a most deplorable condition, and 
these horrors were endured for more than ten years. 
From 1749 to 1761 there was not a settlement in the 
upper part of Carolina that was not exposed to the at- 
tacks of the savages. 

Tames Glen. — James Glen was one of the most note- 
worthy Governors of the Koyal period. He held the 
appointment from 1738 to 1756, although he was actu- 
ally in the country only from 1743. His administration 
is associated with the beginning of the era of prosperity 
in the province. A tablet to his memory has recently 
been placed in the State House in Columbia. 

Cherokee War.— At last came the war with the Chero- 
kees, which was prosecuted with great vigor by the Caro- 
linians. Among the officers and men of mark in these 
encounters with the savages we find the immortal names 
of Laurens, Moultrie, Marion, Middleton, Huger, and 
Pickens. An English officer. Colonel James Grant, was 
in command, and he was unsparing in the punishment 
he inflicted upon the red men. The Indians were so 
utterly ruined that they humbly sued for peace and 
shrank away into their mountain fastnesses. 

Pirates. — Carolina at this time had other troublesome 
people to contend with besides the French, Spaniards, 
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and Indians. These were the pirates that infested our 
coast, and Colonel William Khett, who had distin- 
guished himself so greatly with John Barnwell in fight- 
ing the Indians, now came conspicuously to the front in 
destroying the pirates. Barnwell and Rhett have be- 
come honored names in Carolina, because at every crisis 
men bearing them have done the State high and noble 
service. The two names were at last combined in the 
splendid figure of Barnwell Rhett, who led the secession 
movement. 



CHAPTER V 

The Indians 

Who Are the Indians? — When Columbus discovered 
America he supposed that he had reached the coast of 
India, and he therefore called the natives Indians; and 
from that day to the present they have been known by 
this name. Though comparatively few in number, and 
much lower in the scale of development than the resi- 
dents of India, they today bear the name without qualifi- 
cation or modifying description, while the vast host of 
Indians of the old world are known as East Indians. 

There has been a great deal of discussion as to the 
origin of these remarkable people. Some ethnologists 
regard them as a branch of the great Mongolian family, 
which, in a very remote period, may have found its way 
from Asia to the American continent, remaining here 
for many thousands of years separated from the rest of 
mankind, passing, meanwhile, through various grades 
of savagery, developed at last into a distinct people. 
Others claim for them an origin disconnected from all 
European races, a people as indigenous to the continent 
of America as the flora and fauna found here — as the 
maize or the bufifalo. 

This question we shall not attempt to decide. We 
only know that the authorities are agreed on the point 
that from Canada to Cape Horn there is such a degree 
of uniformity in physical and moral characteristics as 
to warrant the conclusion of a common origin of all the 
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red men of the continents and islands in the Western 
Hemisphere. Humboldt, one of the most reliable authori- 
ties on this point, says : "We think we perceive them all 
to be descended from the same stock, notwithstanding 
the prodigious diversity of their languages. The same I 

style of features exists in both North and South , 

America." j 

Physical Characteristics of the Indians. — Speaking gen- 
erally, the physical characteristics of the American 
aborigines are as follows: They are hardy and pos- 
sessed of wonderful powers of endurance, yet they 
cannot perform the labor of the white man. The 
cheek bones are high, the nose inclined to be hooked, 
square head with a low but broad forehead, back of the 
head flattened, full and powerful chest, lips full, eyes 
dark and deep set, hair long and straight, sometimes 
wavy like a horse's mane, with a glossy hue, little or no 
beard, and where any appears carefully extracted with 
tweezers, color of the skin red or copper, slender figure, 
and erect posture. The women are short and more in- 
clined to obesity than are the men. The hands and feet 
of both men and women are small. Many of the women 
in eariy youth have pleasing countenances and consider- 
able physical beauty, though this beauty is always lost 
before middle life because of the terrible hardships 
through which they pass. Although the native languages 
from the St. Lawrence river to Tierra del Fuego, as far 
as have been investigated, have a distinct character, 
common to all, yet the tribes are unable to converse with 
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one another in an intelligible manner, though some- 
times separated by only a few miles, on account of the 
many different dialects, there being more than two 
thousand on the two continents. 

Indian Tribes and Families. — Of the many families 
of Indians of historic interest that have been en- 
countered by the white man on the American con- 
tinent, we shall be able to speak here only of those 
that were found on the land now embraced in the 
borders of South Carolina ; but it will be interesting, by 
the use of other sources of information than this book, 
to trace the marvelous connections that these semi-bar- 
barous people formed over vast territories from the 
Lakes to the Gulf and the Atlantic, with practically no 
means of communication and transportation. It is cer- 
tain that the most powerful tribes of Carolina had a sort 
of political connection with the tribes on the Great 
Lakes, and in the far West, notably with the Sioux. 
We shall not undertake to do more than enumerate some 
of the most important tribes that w^ere found here. 

The most powerful tribes in the neighborhood of the 
first settlements were the Shawanos, locally but errone- 
ously called the Savannahs, and the Westos. On 
the lower Savannah Kiver lived the Yamassees. The 
whole of upper South Carolina was occupied by the 
Cherokees, east of whom, on the North Carolina line, 
were the Catawbas. The Creeks were neighbors to the 
Cherokees on the west, in the present limits of Georgia 
and Alabama, and still further west dwelt the warlike 
Chickasaws. Both of these nations were closely con- 
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nected by trade with South Carolina. Among the less 
important tribes were the Congarees, Santees, Stonos, 
Waterees, Waxhaws, Edistos, Pedees, Saraws (Che- 
raws), Seewees, Wandos, Winyahs, and Saludas. 

Cherokees. — Of these tribes decidedly the most interest- 
ing are the Cherokees, who at all times have exhibited an 
extraordinary degree of intelligence. They occupied an 
immense territory in Alabama, Tennessee, Georgia, 
North Carolina, and Kentucky. About one-tenth of their 
territory was in South Carolina, comprising the Coun- 
ties of Oconee, Pickens, Anderson, Greenville, and Spar- 
tanburg. They, with the Choctaws, since their removal 
to Indian Territory, have become fully civilized and have 
a settled form of government, modeled on that of the 
United States. The Cherokees stand alone among sav- 
age peoples, in having devised an alphabet. Though 
Sequoyah, its inventor, was not a full-blood Indian, he 
has done a higher service to his race than any man who 
ever belonged to it.* It is a remarkable fact that the 
two most civilized of Indian tribes (the Cherokees and 
Choctaws) both sided with the South during the recent 
War Between the Sections, and their adherence to the 
Confederate cause was made more firm through the influ- 
ence of the Rev. John Leighton Wilson, of Sumter Coun- 
ty in this State, who was at the time a missionary to 
these tribes. 

•The so-called alphabet Invented by Sequoyah was really a syllabary, the 
eighty-five signs representing sounds, not letters. Sequoyah, or George Guess, 
which was his English name, has been called "the modern Cadmus," but 
he was greater than Cadmus, who only brought the Phenlclan alphabet into 
Greece, while this half-breed invented the Cherokee syllabary. Syllabaries 
are used by the Japanese and other Eastern peoples but they are the product 
of several or many minds, not of a single Oriental Sequoyah. 
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Tuscaroras and Yamassecs. — The Tuscaroras and Yamas- 
sees were the most warlike tribes in South Carolina. 
The Yamassees were peculiarly interesting in several 
particulars. They first assisted Colonel Barnwell in 
driving back the Tuscaroras and saving the country 
from further massacres that had kept the white settlers 
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in constant dread; but afterward, instigated by the 
Spaniards, these same Yamassees waged a merciless 
war upon the Carolina colonists. The Yamassees 
had a peculiarly dark complexion, which character- 
ized members of the tribe wherever found, in North 
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and even in South America. De Quatrefages, the great 
French ethnologist, argues from this that they were de- 
scended from Africans. "If this be so," says Hammond, 
"it explains why De Ayllon persisted in slave-hunting 
about Beaufort (1521), these negroes being valuable as 
laborers, while the Indians were worthless. It were 
strange, too, if negroes first occupied this section where 
they now predominate." 

Seewees. — The Seewees are a tribe of more than usual 
interest, whose name is preserved in Seewee Bay. It was 
a small tribe, but it undertook a huge task and gained a 
fairly large place in history by the enormity of its folly, 
because it attempted to open direct communication, by 
a fleet of canoes, across the tempestuous Atlantic, in the 
direction from which they observed the English had 
come. Those that were not captured on the high seas 
and put into slavery in the West Indies, went to the bot- 
tom of the ocean. 

Indian Missions to England. — The Indian tribes of South 
Carolina sent two missions, under white leaders, to the 
English court. One was headed by Alexander Gumming 
and the other by General Sumter. With Gumming went 
Skiajagusta, and with Sumter Occonastota. Skiaja- 
gusta's speech in reply to the address of the King is of 
superior merit. 

Indian Uassacres. — The Indian massacres that occurred 
within the borders of South Garolina are among the 
most horrible of all in America, and two of the most 
famous families in the history of the State, the 
Hamptons and Galhouns, came very near being wholly 
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destroyed. John Barnwell, as we have already seen, won 
his sobriquet of "Tuscarora" by being one of the most 
successful Indian fighters in American history, yet his 
grave in the Beaufort churchyard bears to this day no 
memorial stone. There were massacres in the low coun- 
try at Pocotaligo, Monck's Corner, Fort Prince George, 
Goose Creek, Port Koyal, and St. Bartholomew, a name 
already identified with one of the most blood-curdling 
massacres in history, and as many horrors of the same 
character in the up-country are' related in another 
chapter. 

War With the Yamassccs.— The Yamassees were assisted 
in their war by the Catawbas, Cherokees, and the Con- 
garees. It is worthy of record that the relations between 
North and South Carolina were made most friendly by 
the Indian wars. South Carolina, having first helped 
North Carolina in her distress, was most generously 
assisted by North Carolina in return. There was a 
marked contrast between the conduct of North Carolina 
and that of Virginia toward South Carolina during her 
time of calamity in these Indian wars. Virginia helped 
only for pay, and made herself exceedingly disagreeable 
in exacting it. 

There are some Indian names of distinction in South 
Carolina history that should be mentioned. Of these, 
Ovade, Audusta, Tomochichi, Occonastota, Attakalla- 
kulla, Knafekebee, Yalangway, and Skiajagusta are the 
most notable. It is worthy of remark that a great many 
Indian names are perpetuated in the names of our 
rivers. 
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Indian Confederacy. — It is an exceedingly interesting 
fact that the most wisely formed and powerful confed- 
eracy of separate bodies, tribes, or clans, which we find 
in the annals of the government of savage peoples, was 
formed on the American continent by the Iroquois In- 
dians, constituting what is known as the League of the 
Six Nations. Some have called these Indians the "Ro- 
mans of America," on account of their masterful grasp 
of governmental principles. This organization was in 
the nature of a federal republic of striking similarity to 
ours, the most powerful government in the world. 
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Priber's Plot Against English. — It is not generally 
known, however, that as late as 1736 Christian Priber, 
educated as a German Jesuit, came to South Caro- 
lina as a special agent of France — a man of profound 
erudition — a Greek, Latin, and Hebrew scholar, and 
lAade the fullest study of Indian life. lie became 
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accomplished in the use of the Cherokee tongue and 
married an Indian woman, in order that he might 
organize the Indians of this region of America, drive 
out the English and repossess the hunting grounds, 
and collect and sell furs to the French. He avowed his 
purpose to be to educate and teach the useful arts to 
the Indians, that he might crush every colony of whites 
in North America. He was captured on the way to 
Mobile by English traders and soon sickened and died 
in confinement. It is probable that Priber's arrest and 
death saved the white settlers of South Carolina and 
Georgia from utter destruction, as there is no doubt 
that he was a skilful organizer, a man of extraordinary 
powers, patient, persevering, self-contained, and possess- 
ing high qualities of leadership. By the colonists his 
early end was regarded as the work of a kind Provi- 
dence, but the evils that he started did not end with his 
life, for the Indians had imbibed from him a vicious 
spirit that made them thirst for English blood and re- 
sort to many atrocious deeds. 

Indians Today. — The impression that the Indians are 
rapidly dying out is a false one. There are, perhaps, as 
many Indians in America today, though occupying but 
small part of American soil, as were ever here at any one 
time, and one authority contends that the quantity of 
Indian blood now in the veins of mixed breeds would 
equal the quantity that was ever in the veins of all the 
full-blooded Indians of America in any single genera- 
tion. 



CHAPTER VI 

The Peopling of the State 

Attracting Settlers.— In order to attract settlers, the 
Proprietors offered to all immigrants lands at twenty 
pounds for one thousand acres ; where cash could not be 
paid, an annual rent of one penny an acre was required. 
For the first five years every freeman was offered one 
hundred acres, and every servant fifty acres, at an 
annual rent not exceeding half a penny an acre. The 
efforts and progress in peopling the colony's territory 
may be noted in order as follows : 

1671. The Proprietors granted land to a colony from 
the Barbados, under Sir John Yeamans. 

1674. The Proprietors furnished two small vessels to 
remove a Dutch colony from Nova Belgia (New York) 
to John's Island, whence they spread into the surround- 
ing country. 

1679. Charles II provided, at his own expense, two 
small vessels to transport foreign Protestants, chiefly 
French Huguenots, to Charles Town. 

1696. Members of a Congregational Church, with 
Joseph Lord, their pastor, removed in a body from Dor- 
chester, Massachusetts, to the neighborhood of Charles 
Town. 

1700. It is worthy of record that there were several 
Jews in Charles Town prior to 1700, They lived like 
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other colonists and shared then, as now, all the responsi- 
bilities of citizenship. 

1701. According to Dr. Hewat, the population of 
South Carolina was 7,000. It consisted of a medley from 
many countries, and of different faiths. There were 
Cavaliers and Puritans from England, Dissenters from 
Scotland, Dutchmen from New York, French Hugue- 
nots, and Africans. 

1712. The Assembly of South Carolina offered four- 
teen pounds to the owners and importers of each healthy 
male British servant, between the ages of twelve and 
thirty years, "not a criminal." 

1715. Five 'hundred Irish immigrated, at their own 
expense, to occupy the lands from which the Yamassee 
Indians had been driven, but finding them laid out in 
baronies for the Lords Proprietors, most of them re- 
moved to the North. 

1718. The Lords Proprietors, having advanced 18,000 
pounds -for the settlers, refused to furnish additional 
supplies, and when asked for cattle, replied that "they 
wished not to encourage graziers, but planters." 

1719. The Proprietors sold their right and interest in 
the soil and government of Carolina to the King, for 17,- 
500 pounds and an additional 5,000 pounds for the quit- 
rents over-due by the colonists, except the share retained 
by Carteret, Earl Granville. 

1724. According to Dr. Hewat, the population was 
32,000. 

1730. The colonial government marked out eleven 
townships of 20,000 acres each, and offered fifty acres, 
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rent free, for ten years, to every man, woman, and child 
who would come over to occupy them. After that 
period a rental of four shillings a hundred acres was to 
be paid annually. 

1731. The government offered Peter Pury 400 pounds 
for every hundred effective men brought over from 
Switzerland. Three hundred and seventy arrived, and 
were granted 40,000 acres on the lower Savannah River, 
at Purysburg. Full fare across the ocean at this time 
was five pounds each for immigrants. 

1733. The Scotch-Irish descendants of the Scotch 
Covenanters, from Down County, Ireland, settled Wil- 
liamsburg County, and named it after King William III. 

1735. A colony of Germans settled in Orangeburg 
County, which is named after the Prince of Orange. 

1736. The Assembly granted a large tract of land on 
the Pedee, afterward known as Welsh Neck, to Welsh 
settlers from Pennsylvania. 

1739. The Council appropriated 6,000 pounds as a 
bounty to the first 200 immigrants (above twelve years 
of age, two under twelve to count as one,) from Wales, 
settling upon the Welsh tract on the Pedee. It offered 
in addition to each head above twelve years, twelve 
bushels of corn, one barrel of beef, fifty pounds of pork, 
one hundred pounds of rice, and one Jjushel of salt ; and 
to each male, one axe, one broad hoe, one cow and calf, 
and one young sow. 

1746. After the battle of Culloden, many of the Scotch 
rebels were removed to South Carolina. 
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1755. Governor Glen opened the upper-country for 
settlement by a treaty with the Cherokee Indians, ob- 
taining from them the cession of a large tract of terri- 
tory, and by erecting in the northwest (Pickens County) 
Fort Prince George. Following this many Scotch-Irish 
and other settlers came into the up-country — ^Lancaster, 
York, Chester, and so forth. 

1760. After Braddock's defeat, numbers of Pennsyl- 
vanians and Virginians, feeling insecure on account of 
the Indians, moved overland to the upper part of the 
colony. 

1764. King George furnished 300 pounds, tents, 150 
stands of arms, and two small vessels, to a colony of 
Germans who received, on reaching Charleston, 500 
pounds from the Assembly, and were assigned lands in 
Londonderry Township (Edgefield County). 

1764. Two hundred and twelve French Protestants 
reached Charleston, and were furnished transportation 
to Long Cane, Abbeville County, where they settled New 
Bordeaux Township. 

1765. Population, according to Hewat: White, 38,- 
000; negro, 85,000; total, 123,000. 

1783. The War of Independence having ended, great 
multitudes from Europe and the Eastern and Middle 
parts of America moved into this State. 

Motives of Settlers. — Such, in brief, were the various 
and numerous peoples who contributed to the early 
colonization of South Carolina. The first permanent 
settlement had for its motive the ambition of certain 
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wealthy English noblemen. In the hope of increasing 
their power and wealth, they offered lands, transporta- 
tion, and bounties to all adventurers; offers not 
unacceptable to the crowded populations of Europe, 
who had fallen heirs to religious, social, and political 
oppressions as their sole legacy. Afterward coloniza- 
tion was promoted by direct trade with England, by 
European wars and persecutions, by military disasters 
in the Northern States, by largesses offered to settlers 
by the local government, and last, but above all, by the 
successful issue of the War of Independence, which 
opened this country to the oppressed of all nations. 

Varied Citizenship of the State. — Natives of each State 
and Territory of the Union, except Alaska and Wash- 
ington, are found in South Carolina ; the largest number 
are from North Carolina, Georgia, Virginia, and 
New York. There are, also, among the citizens of 
South Carolina, natives of Africa, Australia, Austria, 
Belgium, Bohemia, Canada, Newfoundland, Central 
America, China, Cuba, Denmark, France, Germany, 
England, Ireland, Scotland, Wales, Greece, Greenland, 
Holland, Hungary, India, Italy, Malta, Mexico, Nor- 
way, the Pacific Islands, Poland, Portugal, Kussia, 
South America, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, 
and the West Indies. 



Note : Much of the matter of this chapter has been taken from Ham- 
mond's South Carolina; Resources and Population; Institutions and 
Industries. 



CHAPTER VII 

King Gejorge^s Fatuity 

Grievances of the Colonies. — It will be well, at this point, 
to notice briefly some of the earliest grievances of the 
colonies against British authority, which led ultimately 
to revolution. 

Toward the end of 1760, immediately after the over- 
throw of the French in America, George III came to 
the British throne with very high notions of royal pre- 
rogatives. His grandfather and great-grandfather, had 
been mere puppets in the hands of their ministers, and 
George III, whom his ambitious mother continued to her 
latest breath to urge to "Be King, George! Be King!" 
deemed it his duty to be King in fact as well as in name, 
and to put an end to the ministerial control of affairs. 
He seems to have been a somewhat conscientious young 
man, but extremely narrow-minded and ill-informed, 
and he now took it into his head to grasp all authority 
and hold it firmly in his own hands. The elder Pitt, the 
finest type of English statesman, had to resign, and only 
pliant servants of George's will were summoned to the 
cabinet. There was naturally an exaltation of mind at 
that time in respect to English power, as India and 
America had just been won and British supremacy on 
the ocean was unchallenged. So it was to be expected 
that a monarch constituted mentally and morally as 
was George III would have an exaggerated idea of the 
King's power, and that he would inevitably try experi- 

42 
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ments at high-handed government both at home and in 
the colonies, and would try them in the most stupid 
way. So we find George and his silly friends making 
hazardous experiments at home, first with an attempt to 
destroy the freedom of the press and in many ways 
to limit the power of the families of rank and wealth 
who had held uninterrupted authority in the government 
for nearly a half century. It should be understood that 
George acted not so much against the wishes of the 
people of England as against those of the aristocracy. 
There is no doubt that the American war was popular 
among the English people. It was to be expected, then, 
that the King, seeking to increase his power, even at 
home, should attempt to strengthen his grasp upon the 
colonies. Measures were, therefore, taken to invigorate 
the administration of the navigation laws, and by orders 
in Council the customs oflScers in the colonies were 
directed to apply to the courts for search warrants, 
called writs of assistance, to authorize them to enter 
any private house and search for smuggled goods. This 
searching aroused in the colonists the spirit of resist- 
ance to English authority, which kept on growing until 
it resulted in successful revolt. 

The Declaration of Independence sums up in the few- 
est words the many grievances of the colonies and the 
catalogue of the King's offenses should be read in that 
famous document. 

The Weakness of the Four Georges. — The great English 
novelist, Thackeray, wrote sketches of The Four Oeorges, 
to place these Kings in their proper Itght in history; but 
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we submit six lines by an English poet, which does this 
work more strikingly and as fully as these four essays : 

"George the First was always reckoned 
Vile — but viler George the Second ; 
And what mortal ever heard 
Any good of George the Third? 
When from earth the Fourth descended, 
God be praised, the Georges ended !" 



CHAPTER VIII 



Kevolt of the Colonists 

English Opposition to Tyranny. — Having glanced at the 
conditions in England, where resistance was being made 
to royal aggressions and arrogance under the leadership 
of such men as the elder Pitt (Lord Chatham), Burke, 

Fox, Camden, Con- 
way, and others of 
high ability and 
character, let us 
see how these con- 
ditions were trans- 
ported directly to 
Carolina. 

It has been shown 
by an eminent his- 
torian of our State 
(McCrady) that 
the first profes- 
sional men to ar- 
rive in Carolina 
were physicians, of 
whom Dr. Henry 
Woodward was the most remarkable. The prominence 
of physicians in the earlier affairs of the province can 
be accounted for by the absence of other learned secular 
professions. The physicians, being the best educated 
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and most cultured men among tlie colonists, were natu- 
rally drawn into public affairs. First, we have the phy- 
sicians coming from the old country — Drs. Moultrie, 
Rutledge, Lining, Chalmers, and Garden bore names 
which afterwards became familiar and prominent in the 
J State. Dr. William Bull w^s the first native of South 
/ Carolina who obtained a degree of doctor of medicine, 
and was also the first to practice medicine here, and not 
only was he the first Carolinian, but the first American 
physician. It is a curious coincidence that the first two 
native graduates in medicine from South Carolina 
should have remained loyal to the King during the Rev- 
olution, and that the first should be Lieutenant-Governor 
of South Carolina, and the other Lieutenant-Governor - 
of Florida ; and the coincidence is further carried out by 
the fact that both removed to England during the war 
and died there as self-made exiles. 

Dr. David Ramsay. — Apparently the first man in South 
Carolina to remove the impression that a European edu- 
cation was essential to the confidence of the people in 
J a medical practitioner was Dr. David Ramsay, who came 
to South Carolina from Pennsylvania in 1773. In the 
Revolution he was active in resistance to England and 
an early and zealous advocate of American indepen- 
dence, being a member of the Continental Congress for 
many years, and President pro tempore for one year 
during the absence of John Hancock. So we see that 
doctors on both sides of the great question exercised 
potent influence in Carolina. 

Richard Funnan. — Next came the clergymen. It is re- 
markable that most of the clergymen of the English 
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Church, not one of whom was a native of the province, 
sided with the patriots in the war against the King. The 
Eev. Robert Smith, afterward the first bishop of South 
Carolina, shouldered his musket and braved every dan- 
ger, and both by precept and example stimulated resist- 
ance to British control. Cornwallis declared that one 
young clergyman, Richard Furman, was so zealous and 
labored so ably in the cause of America, that he feared 

that "godly youth 
more than the 
bands of Sumter 
and Marion." In 
other colonies the 
churchmen were, as 
a rule, Tories. To 
read a list of the 
members of the St. 
Philip's and St. 
Michael's parishes 
during the Revolu- 
tionary War is to 
be deeply im- 
pressed with the 
leadership in pub- 
lic affairs on the 
side of American liberty of the members of these two 
churches. 

Distinguished Lawyers. — Next after the clergymen came 
lawyers ; and it can be easily understood how these law- 
yers, like Pinckney, Rutledge, Matthews, Lynch, 
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Moultrie, Pringle, Manigault, and Horry, having heard 
the eloquence and felt the force of the arguments of the 
great English leaders, returned to their homes filled 
with the spirit of resistance to royal pretensions and op- 
pressions. These Carolina names can be put side by 
side with the English orators, and those equally 
acquainted with the speeches of the two would have 

hesitation in deciding in 
favor of the greater 
merit of the English 
group. Graduates, as 
wei'e these Carolinians, 
of the colleges and inns 
of the court of England, 
they were the equals of 
the English leaders in 
mental training and 
equipment, and the ques- 
tions they were called 
upon to consider and de- 
cide had in America new 
phases more difficult of 
• solution than under the 
forms in which they presented themselves in England. 
Christopher Gadsden. — It may be understood that the 
merchants of Carolina were naturally on the side of 
uninterrupted trade with England, because they were 
prospering greatly under that trade; and the lawyers, 
while advocates of resistance to oppression, wished, like 
the English advocates, to resist like proud and faithful 
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British subjects. The aristocratic doctors and clergy- 
men would be expected to be found on the side of the 
patricians in England, favoring the limiting of kingly 
authority and the government by an aristocratic min- 
istry, but shuddering at the thought of separation from 
the mother country. Christopher Gadsden, the mer- 
chant prince of Charles Town, stands alone, not only in 
Carolina, but in America, in advocacy from the start of 
the great struggle for ultimate independence, and he 
had so stirred up the industrial, as distinguished from 
the professional, classes in South Carolina, in his talks 
to them under the "Liberty Tree" (a tree in Charleston 
so called because it was used as a meeting place of the 
Kevolutionary patriots), that the conservatives, Kut- 
ledge, Middleton, Lynch, and Heyward found the less 
cultured mechanics and artisans their ready supporters 
when they came home to explain how circumstances had 
forced them to sign the Declaration of Independence. 



CHAPTER IX 

Colony and Mother Country 

Spirit of Independence. — The popular song that declares, 

"Here's to the Old Dominion, 
For she has her own opinion," 

could be applied as an expression of independence to 
South Carolina quite as appropriately as to Virginia. 
From the very first settlement of the State, geographical 
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conditions made the people independent in thought and 
self-reliant in action, and this spirit began to exhibit 
itself very distinctly in the beginning of the contro- 
versies that resulted in the separation from the mother 
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country. The relationship between Carolina and Eng- 
land had been unlike that of any of the other colonies. 
The intercourse of the people of lower South Carolina 
with England had been of the most intimate sort; and 
in a commercial and an educational way, it had been of 
great advantage to the colony. For many years before 
the Kevolution, the rich planters about Charleston, 
Georgetown and Beaufort had considered a course of 
study in England as an essential part of their sons' edu- 
cation, and to be a Carolina ^'gentleman" in the full ac- 
ceptation of the term was to have finished the educa- 
tional scheme of life in some English college. Thus it 
came about that the pride of Americans in the past of 
England, in British achievements on battlefields, in sen- 
ate chambers, and in the fields of literature, was greater 
in Carolina than in any other part of her possessions. 
So the ultimate decision of South Carolina to make com- 
mon cause with her sisters in their resistance to British 
authority rested more distinctly upon the principles of 
political freedom than did the political action of the 
other colonies. 

Oadsden First to Sngg^est Independence. — It is, too, a most 
remarkable fact that, though so situated that material 
interests would seem blinding to mental perceptions, the 
first man who saw that independence must ultimately 
come was a Carolinian — Christopher Gadsden. From 
the time, 1774, when he rose in the first Continental Con- 
gress and announced that Carolina's great product, rice, 
must not be excepted from the list of non-exportation 
articles, down to the end of the great struggle in 1783, 
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his is a magnificent figure in American history. No one 
exhibited more perfect devotion to the great cause than 
this broad-minded, self-sacrificing, and far-seeing man. 
When the statesmen of Massachusetts and Virginia, 
Adams, Otis, Washington, and Henry, were shocked at 
the suggestion of independence, Gadsden declared with 
distinctness and frankness that to this it must come at 
last. It is more remarkable still that he belonged to 
the merchant, and not the lawyer, class in South Caro- 
lina. And when sectionalism was so universal and 
rampant that union seemed imjjossible, it was he who 
first declared there must be no New Englander, no 
Virginian, but all must be Americans if we would suc- 
seed in the fight against British oppressors. Gadsden 
gave Carolinians early and inspiring instruction in a 
patriotism as broad as the Union, which should stand 
them in good stead today in re-establishing connections 
that were temporarily severed. 

First Independent Government. — And let it not be for- 
gotten that South Carolina was the first English colony 
to adopt an independent form of government, which was 
drafted by Gadsden, and by his persuasion adopted. 
Here we have independent State action united with cor- 
dial Federal relations. 



CHAPTER X 



Clash of Arms 

Battle of Fort Moultrie. — Not counting the insignificant 
and nondescript affair at Alamance, North Carolina, 
which is not properly a part of the Revolutionary War, 

we may say that the 
conflict of arms began 
at Lexington, Massa- 
chusetts. From the 
leading part which 
that State had taken 
in bringing on the 
war and the pre-emi- 
nence of the Virginia 
leaders, it would 
naturally have been 
expected that most of 
the fighting would 
take place in those 
two States, but far 
different was the fact. In March, 1776, the British 
left Massachusetts to return no more, and in the fol- 
lowing June, made the first attempt to conquer South 
Carolina. On June 28, 1776, Sir Peter Parker, com- 
manding ten warships, attempted to enter Charles 
Town harbor. General Moultrie, commanding at Fort 
Sullivan, resisted this invasion with such courage, devo- 
tion, and firmness, and the result of the victory had such 
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influence on the final issue of the great struggle for 
American liberty that the battle holds a conspicuous 
place in the history of the Revolution. It was our first 
clear victory over the British, and won over one of 
EnglaiuFs most distinguished naval officers, and it came 

at a time when the need of 
encouragement to the col- 
onies was greatest, when de- 
feats in the North were 
depressing very greatly the 
spirit of our people. The 
Declaration of Independence 
was signed six days after this 
brilliant victory, and if news 
of another defeat had gone 
with the bad news from other 
quarters, there might have 
been not only one, but many 
refusals on the part of the States to accept the 
Declaration. So, taken all in all, this victory at 
Fort Sullivan, since called, in honor of the successful 
commander. Fort Moultrie, infiuenced in the happiest 
manner the conduct of the war with England. The 
battle was fought, in the main, by Carolinians, the 
only blood shed that day was shed by South Carolinians, 
and the fight took place on Carolina soil, under the lead- 
ership of a South Carolina officer. So it has justly been 
called "Carolina Day," or "Palmetto Day," and it is 
certainly one of the great days in American history, the 
memory of which still warms the affection for the cause 
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for which South Carolina was at that time fighting in 
league with the other colonies. The yearly return of the 
day, with due recollection of its heroic records and tra- 
ditions, will tend to endear the Union to every Caro- 
linian heart. 

British Abandon South Carolina. — The war continued, 
but so profound an impression had their defeat at 
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Fort Moultrie made upon the British, that for more 
than three years they abandoned their attempt to 
conquer South Carolina. Their next invasion was made 
in 1780, when they besieged Charles Town by land and 
sea. There was thereafter no lull in the fighting in this 
colony until the war was practically ended by the sur- 
render of the British at Yorktown. Even after that de- 
cisive disaster to British arms, many bands of raiders 
visited different portions of the State, plundering, 
burning and murdering as they went. It was during 
the period of confusion and terror that Marion, the 
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"Swamp Fox," Sumter, the "Uamecock," Pickens, and 
other so-called "partizan leaders" won immortal fame. 
These brilliant oflScers resisted the vastly superior ene- 
my by every means in their power, revealing the greatest 
fertility of invention and inexhaustible resourcefulness, 
and harassed and thwarted the British under Cornwallis 
and the most daring and able of their cavalry leaders, 
Colonel Tarleton. 




GEN. HENRY LEE 
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COL. WM. WASHINGTON 



Gen. Thomas Sumter. — Nothing could be finer, for 
instance, than the spirit shown by Sumter in the darkest 
hour of the State's Revolutionary experiences. A native 
of Virginia, he came to Carolina to offer his services to 
the colony, but his previous career, as well as his atti- 
tude, which seemed very indifferent, led to the suspicion 
that he might not be whole-hearted in the American 
cause, and the warning was given to "watch Sumter !" 
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Those who watched him closest were, however, his 
greatest admirers when the struggle ended, declaring 
that he was, 

"Most master of himself and least encumbered 
When overmatched, entangled and outnumbered." 

There were defeats to which only his indomitable spirit 
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could rise superior, enabling him to gather his scat- 
tered forces, and try again the chances of battle. There 
were glorious victories that will send his name down in 
honor as long as the annals of America endure. 

Gen. Francis Marion. — M^ion was called the "Swamp 
Fox" as a compliment to the exercise of the art of avoid- 
ing discovery after doing great mischief to an army that 
was irresistible in open field. Like Sumter, he had no 
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resources upon which to draw for food or ammunition, 
and had to capture them from the enemy. 

"His fortress was the good, green-wood. 
His tent the cypress tree; 
He knew the forest round him, 
As seamen know the sea." 
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Gen. Andrew Pickens. — And there was Pickens, who 
though he took British protection, was one of the 
most faithful and fearless of partizan leaders, stand- 
ing next to Sumter and Marion. We cannot speak 
here in detail of the Horrys, Hamiltons, and the 
North Carolinian, Davie, nor of Harden, Kolb, Ben- 
ton, Thomas, Mcintosh, James, Baxter, Postell, 
William Washington, Hampton, Taylor, Bratton, 
Brannan, Winn, and Neel; nor of that immortal band 
under William Campbell, assisted by Cleveland, Wil- 
liams, Hammond, Hayes, Brandon, Roebuck, McDowell, 
Lacey, Wither spoon, Lenoir, Winston, Shelby, Sevier, 
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and Edmonson, who met and overcame, in such soldierly 
fashion, the redoubtable Ferguson at King's Mountain, 
followed by the equally glorious fight under Morgan at 
Oowpens. These splendid characters and their achieve- 
ments can be dealt with now only in this summary way. 
Nor can we give space here to the great services of Na- 
thanael Greene, the officer from Connecticut, whom 
Washington placed in command at the South, called by 
many the "Second Washington," but far below Wash- 
ington in dignity, devotion, and ability. It should be 
mentioned that Greene was jealous of the fame of the par- 
tizan officers of South Carolina and failed to do them 
justice in his reports, and that his reputation has been 
stained by the discovery, made long after the war, that 
he was secretly engaged with a well-hidden and shrewd 
partner in speculation during the war in the articles of 
necessity for the women and children and the soldiers 
engaged in the great struggle for American independ- 
ence ; but he will be remembered for the battles he fought 
with skill and courage at Hobkirk Hill, Eutaw Springs, 
and Guilford Court-house. Although each was a defeat, 
yet, in the effect they had upon the spirits of the patriots 
and of the enemy, they may justly be considered as 
triumphs. ' 

Other Distinguished Officers. — We must limit ourselves 
to a bare mention of Baron De Kalb, who died so 
nobly at Camden, and of Pulaski, who fell at Sa- 
vannah, where the immortal Jasper, who had replaced 
the fallen flag at Fort Moultrie, on "Palmetto Day," 
received a mortal wound. The disgraceful flight of 
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the Americans under Gates from the battlefield at 
Camden, can be referred to only with mortification, but 
it is gratifying to know that there were no South Caro- 
lina troops engaged in that battle. The blame for the 
disaster rests very largely upon Gates himself, who 
exhibited exceedingly poor judgment in his preparations 
for the battle and timidity in his flight from the field. 

We must not fail to mention the brilliant cavalry 
officer, "Light-Horse Harry" Lee, whose conduct in 
South Carolina was not always becoming, but who, as 
the father of the great Robert E. Lee, must ever have 
prof oundest interest. 

Carolina's TJnmatched Eecord. — Taken all in all. South 
Carolina's record fully justifies the opinion of Bancroft, 
the ^ew England historian : "Left mainly to her own 
resources, it was through the depths of wretchedness 
that hei* sons were to bring her back to her place in the 
republic after suffering more and daring more and 
achieving more than the men of any other State." He 
might well have paid the same tribute to the women of 
South Carolina, for unquestionably in the number 
and in the heroism of their adventures in the war the 
South Carolina women are ahead of those in any other 
State of the Union. Three of them made rides far more 
perilous than that made by Paul Revere. Take, for in- 
stance, the wonderful rides made by Mrs. Jane Thomas 
and Mrs. Dillard through the depths of the forest at 
the dead of night, to give information to the patriots, 
enabling them to escape massacres that were planned for 
them and to turn impending disaster into victory. The 
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immortal names of women in South Carolina whose 
fame was won by daring and devotion include those of 
Ann Kennedy, Dicey Langston, Rebecca Motte, Mrs. 
Bratton, the Martin sisters, Emily Geiger (a little myth- 
ical), and doubtless there are many others worthy of a 
place in this list. 

Low-Country and TJp-Country. — So the low-country of 
South Carolina can point to the splendid victory at Fort 
Moultrie in the early part of the war, and the up- 
country, though aroused later into activity, can, with 
equal pride, show the fields of King's Mountain and 
Cowpens in its closing period, all of which contributed, 
in a very large degree, to the ultimate success of the 
cause for which the colonies were battling against 
England. 



CHAPTER XI 

A Great Naval Engagement 

The naval battle oflf the northeastern coast of England, 
September 23, 1779, between the Bokhomme Richard, 
commanded by John Paul Jones, and the Serapis, Cap- 
tain Richard Pearson, is one of the most remarkable in 

all history and the 
most remarkable feat 
in that fight was the 
boarding of the Sera- 
pis by the sailors of 
the Richard^ when the 
latter was sinking. 
John Paul Jones 
selected to lead the 
boarders in this dar- 
ing and unequaled 
task, John Mayrant, 
a South Carolinian. 
At an agreed signal 
from Jones, Mayrant 
was to leap over the 
rail, leading the 
American sailors. He 
JOHN PAUL JONES (ji(j this aud was in- 

stantly wounded by a thrust with a boarding-pike by 
one of the English sailors, whom he shot to death at 
the same moment with his pistol. Jones afterward. 
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in his report, said that all of his officers had acted so 
bravely he did not know how he could leave out any 
of their names, and yet he did not see how he could 
mention them all. The other officers unanimously voted 
that Mayrant should be mentioned and the others 
omitted, because, they said, "he was our leader," and 
Jones, in response, pronounced him "the bravest of the 
brave." So upon Mayrant, after Jones himself, rests the 
chief glory of the most remarkable naval fight of the 
Revolution and of American history; yet rare, indeed, 
is it that Mayrant's name is mentioned in accounts 
of this battle and in the numerous biographies of John 
Paul Jones. But in the elaborate work of Augustus C. 
Buell, published by Charles Scribner's Sons, Paul Jones, 
the Founder of the American Navy^ John Mayrant will 
be found in his proper place of honor, where the earlier 
historians of the Revolution placed him. 



CHAPTER XII 

John Laurens 

The Bayard of the Kevolution. — England's Sir Philip 
Sidney and France's Chevalier Bayard are not nobler 
figures in history than America's John Laurens, yet 
Sidney and Bayard are names known to the intelligent 
of the whole world, while the name of Laurens is not 
known to one-twentietli of the people of his own State. 
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There is notliing more remarkable or deplorable 
than the systematic neglect of this superb charac- 
ter. The facts in his life are easily ascertained, and 
in several well known books, of an earlier day, they were 
set forth with sufficient fulness, and yet school history 
after school history of the United States has ignored him 
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entirely and no school history of South Carolina has 
given him even-handed justice. He is dismissed in one 
of the best known State histories for schools with a 
notice of four lines. He is mentioned in Bancroft's six- 
volume history of the United States only to be dis- 
paraged, yet it is an undeniable fact that he was one of 
the most brilliant and accomplished men of his age or of 
any age. He was taken on the staff of Washington with 
Hamilton, and soon won Washington's deepest affec- 
tion. On the field of battle he was always foremost, 
displaying what Hamilton declared was "unapproach- 
able courage." In all the social relations of life he was 
modest and retiring. Though intensely zealous 'in every 
good cause in which he enlisted, and especially as a 
military officer, yet when Congress sought to promote 
him for gallant conduct on the field, he declined pro- 
motion in a letter which has been summarized as fol- 
lows : 

"Colonel Laurens expressed his gratitude for the un- 
expected honor which Congress were pleased to confer 
on him by the resolutions passed the day before, and the 
high satisfaction it would have afforded him could he 
have accepted it without injuring the rights of the offi- 
cers in the line of the army, and there is an evident in- 
justice to his colleagues in the family of the Commander- 
in-Chief ; that, having been a spectator of the convul- 
sions occasioned in the army by disputes of rank, he 
held the tranquillity of it too dear to be instrumental in 
disturbing it, and, therefore, entreated Congress to sup- 
press the resolve of yesterday, ordering him a commis- 
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sion of Lieutenant-Colonel, and to accept his sincere 
thanks for the intended honor." 

Promoted by Congress. — Nevertheless, his promotion was 
sustained. On other occasions he exhibited the same 
unwillingness to be advanced at the cost of the great 
cause in which he was enlisted; yet General Greene 
declared that he was inordinately ambitious. 




HADDRIL'S POINT NOW MT. PLEASANT 

It was said of him that he was a born courtier. He 
had polished manners and a figure that would have 
graced the courts of kings. He spoke several European 
languages with fluency, and his literary attainments 
were such that he was called the "all-accomplished Lau- 
rens." He was so handsome that his presence possessed 
a dominating power, made stronger by his conscientious- 
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ness and his fearless self-reliance. Besides his physical 
attractions, he had a heart of sterling honesty and worth 
and a singleness of purpose in all his high undertakings. 

Capture and Exchange of John Lanrens. — ^Laurens was 
among the prisoners taken by the British at the sur- 
render of Charleston, and was exchanged at HaddriPs 
Point. 

Special Envoy to France. — ^When it was decided that 
a special envoy should be sent to Prance, at the 
most critical time in the Revolutionary War, to 
solicit a loan of money, and to place the navy and 
army of France in more active service in aid of the 
Unite*d States, Washington favored Laurens for the 
important mission. The occasion was one of such 
exigency that Washington declared to his Council of 
War and in a letter to Congress, that unless aid came 
quickly, the end of the American struggle was in full 
view, saying, "We are at the end of our tether, unless 
France sends aid at once." The fidelity of many of 
America's truest sons was wavering, and many that had 
been among the firmest were now inclined to seek British 
protection, or had actually obtained it. It was in this 
darkest hour that Washington, looked to by Con- 
gress for the selection of the person best fitted for 
this most diflScult and delicate work of diplomacy, passed 
over Alexander Hamilton, whose selection was pressed 
upon him, and favored Laurens as the man for the task. 
Never was a judgment more fully justified by the event. 
Within six months from the time that he was sent, he 
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was back in America with his mission successfully dis- 
charged, both as to money and men to aid the American 
cause. There never was, as has been said by the histo- 
rian Barnes, "as important a mission sent by America to 
Europe before or since, and yet the hero of this incident 
is almost unknown to the casual reader"; and almost 
equally so now to students in schools and colleges of 
American history. This is the man who was said by 
John Adams to have done more for the United States in 
the short time of his being in Europe as their special 
envoy, than all the rest of their diplomatic corps put 
together; and of whom the historian Elkanah Watson 
wrote : 

"Although a youth of only twenty-six years, he 
achieved, by his consummate tact and extraordinary 
abilities, what the powerful influence of Franklin failed 
to effect." 

At a social function, in disregard of French court 
etiquette, Laurens offered Louis XVI a paper containing 
a statement of conditions in America and requesting an 
audience for a fuller account. The King seemed dis- 
posed to refuse the paper, and Marie Antoinette moved 
forward and received it. The next day the desired audi- 
ence was granted, and the money and men needed were 
at once furnished. 

Services at Yorktown. — It was Laurens who arranged 
for co-operative action by the French and Americans in 
the battle at Yorktown. It was he who led the charge 
on the most formidable of the British redoubts and 
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captured the sword of Colonel Campbell, the first that 
was taken that day. It was he also to whom Washington 
gave the high privilege of arranging the terms of sur- 
render, and Lord Cornwallis, the Commander-in-Chief 
of the British army, was exchanged for his father, Henry 
Laurens, then in London Tower. 

Death of John Laurens. — After the capture of Corn- 
wallis, Laurens asked 
to be sent back to 
South Carolina to aid 
in driving the British 
back to their quarters 
in Charleston, as they 
were then harrying 
all the lower parts of 
the State, committing 
theft and other out- 
rages upon the help- 
less inhabitants. In 
the summer of 1782, 
while in this service, 
he caught "a com- 
mon fever" and was sick in bed when an expedition 
was undertaken against a party of British that had 
gone to the Combahee River to carry off rice. Colonel 
Laurens rose from his sick bed and joined his country- 
men and, while leading an advance party, received 
a shot which, on August 27, put an end to his brilliant 
career in the twenty-eighth year of his age. 
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His Fine Character. — In some of the earlier histories 
we read that his many virtues have been ever 
since the subject of eulogy, and his early fall of 
national lamentation, and that the Fourth of July 
seldom passes without tribute to his memory. But 
this method of honoring the memory of Laurens has 
long since been discontinued. The reader will find in 
McCrady's History of South Carolina for 1780-83; in 
Ramsay's History of South Carolina, and in Mc- 
Clur&s Magazine for December, 1899, sketches of John 
Laurensi, which conclusively demonstrate that his ser- 
vices to his country were of surpassing brilliancy and 
permanent benefit, and his personal qualities such as to 
render him one of the loveliest characters in history. 
Queen Elizabeth claimed Philip Sidney as the brightest 
jewel in her crown. Laurens is the most beautiful figure 
in American history, and Washington knowing this, in 
lamenting his death, said: "I knew him well and he 
had not a fault that I could discover, unless it were an 
intrepidity bordering on rashness." How completely 
this tribute from Washington sweeps away the slighting 
words of Greene and of Bancroft ! 

The students of history, not only in South Carolina, 
but in the United States, will certainly see to it, in the 
course of the next few years, not only that Laurens's 
grave on the Combahee River, in Colleton County, is 
properly marked, but that a monument in the State cap- 
itol and in the national capitol shall tell of his beautiful 
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character and his devoted and efficient services to his 
country. 

"Let his great example stand 
Colossal, seen of every land, 
Till in all lands, and through all human story, 
The path of duty be the way to glory." 



CHAPTER XIII 

Lafayette 

Coining of Lafayette.— Next to that of George Wash- 
ington, the face of Lafayette is probably most fre- 
quently seen in school histories of the United States. 
In his career the people of South Carolina have a special 
interest, because it was on this soil that he first set foot 
when he came over to help America in her Revolutionary 
struggle with England. A storm drove his vessel on the 
shore of North Island, near the city of Georgetown, and 
it was there that a kind and generous reception was 
given him by the Huger family. After the Revolution 
and his return to France, when he was imprisoned by 
the Austrian government, it was a member of this same 
family, Francis Huger, who, at great peril to himself, 
assisted by a friend and associate, attempted Lafayette's 
liberation. The circumstance of his first landing here 
and that of the effort to rescue him in Europe, made his 
visit to South Carolina in 1825 one of special pleasure to 
him and to our people. So it will be seen that the in- 
terest of South Carolina in the noble Frenchman is one 
of peculiar intensity and, because he is so closely iden- 
tified with our people, he is entitled to a larger place 
in the history of our State than in that of any other. 

Huger's Attempt to Bescue Lafayette. — ^We give an inter- 
esting account taken from our histories of the attempted 
rescue. 
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After the overthrow of the newly adopted Constitu- 
tion in France, and the execution of the King, Lafayette, 
although ardently devoted to popular and free institu- 
tions, soon fell under the suspicion of the extreme party, 
and the Assembly passed a decree of accusation against 
him. Finding that he had also lost the confidence of the 
army, of which he was then in command, he determined 

to leave France for a 
time and seek an asy- 
lum in a foreign land. 
With a few friends he 
left the camp on Au- 
gust 20, 1792, accom- 
panied by an escort, 
as if to reconnoitre. 
After proceeding eight 
or ten miles, he 
stopped at an inn; 
and, placing sentinels 
to guard against sur- 
prise from the enemy, 
he then told his 
friends the news from 
the capital; that he 
had been declared a 
traitor and an enemy 
to his country, and that a price had been set upon 
his head. He told them that he was leaving the 
country, but that he would consider any man his enemy 
who took up arms against her. The young officers were 
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astonished and insisted upon going with him, but he 
represented to them the danger of so doing, not only to 
themselves, but to their country and their families, and 
prevailed upon them to return to the camp which they 
had so recently left. He finally consented that the two 
brothers, Latour and Louis Maubourg, Buneau de Puzy, 
Alexandre Lameth, Auguste Masson, Rene Pillet, and 
Cardigan, might go with him. The others all returned 
to camp. About 11 o'clock they arrived in the neighbor- 
hood of the Austrian advance guard. They were at 
once arrested, sent to headquarters, and at length to 
Luxembourg. Here they were recognized by French 
refugees and were treated by them with great insolence 
and contempt. They were placed by the Austrians in 
close confinement and treated as common criminals. 
After a while they were delivered to the King of Prussia 
and carried in a common cart to Wesel, where they were 
put in irons and placed in separate cells. They were 
transferred to Magdeburg and from Magdeburg to 
Silesia, and then confined in a dungeon at Neisse. Alex- 
andre Lameth was not conveyed to this place. Soon 
after this the King of Prussia made peace with France, 
and, fearing that he might be required to give up his 
prisoners, had them carried into Austria, in which coun- 
try they were confined more than four years in the dun- 
geons of Olmuetz, about 150 miles north of Vienna. It 
was while Lafayette was in this prison that the young 
American, Francis Huger, son of Colonel Huger, of 
Charleston, in conjunction with Henry Bollman, a 
young physician of Coettingen, attempted his rescue. 
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How to open communication with him was the great 
diflBculty; but, through the influence of all-powerful 
money, this was done. They bribed the chief surgeon of 
the garrison, and through him they sent a letter to 
Lafayette. The plan adopted by Lafayette's friends and 
suggested to him by the physician, was for him to feign 
sickness, which he did. In a few weeks or a month the 
physician induced the governor of the prison to get per- 
mission from Vienna for the prisoner to take daily rides 
for the benefit of his health. The permission was 
granted on condition that the governor should always 
go with him. On one of these rides, Huger and BoUman 
met the general at a place which had been previously 
designated, and endeavored to liberate him, but failed. 
Lafayette did, indeed, mount behind Bollman and travel 
in this way for several miles; but they mistook their 
road. The alarm bells were soon ringing and they were 
arrested in a short time. Bollman, after telling the 
mayor of Braunseifen who they were, attempted to bribe 
him; but in this he failed. They were carried back to 
Olmuetz and both thrown into prison. Huger had been 
immediately arrested and imprisoned. He and Boll- 
man were brought to trial and were both sentenced to 
imprisonment for life. This was afterward commuted 
to a term of years, and, finally, they were set at liberty 
on the payment of a large sum of money. Lafayette's 
estate in France was confiscated and his wife and 
daughter were imprisoned for twenty months. As soon 
as they were released they went to Vienna to see the 
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Emperor, who granted them permission to visit Lafay- 
ette in prison, and they shared his captivity. Lafayette, 
his wife and daughter and his two friends, were set at 
liberty August 25, 1797, in obedience to the peremptory 
demand of Bonaparte, who refused to make peace with 
Austria until he knew that they were free. After their 
release, the treaty of Campo Formio was immediately 
concluded. 



CHAPTER XIV 

Constitutional Convention 

Constitutional Convention of 1787-9. — We come now to 
the Constitutional Convention of 1787-9, and we inquire 
what South Carolina's part was in this work. We find 
that she had in the Convention John Rutledge, Charles 
Cotesworth Pinckney, Charles Pinckney, and Pierce 
Butler, and that there were no abler representatives 
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from any other State. Several plans were presented for 
consideration, and Charles Pinckney's plan, along with 
the plan of Virginia and of New Jersey, was submitted 
and went into the hands of the Committee of Detail, over 
which John Rutledge, of South Carolina, presided. Af- 
ter many years of discussion, as to which plan entered 
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most largely into the Constitution, the matter still re- 
mains in dispute. Bancroft has gone so far as to say, 
"As to Pinckney's plan, no part of it was used and no 
copy of it has been preserved," and yet at a meeting in 
Washington in 1902 of the American Historical Society 
a paper on tlie Charles Pinckney plan was read by John 
Franklin tlameson, of the University of Chicago, which 
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proved that the Pinckney plan entered much more 
largely into the Constitution than has been generally 
admitted. "It is perhaps suflBicient to remark in con- 
clusion," Mr. Jameson said, "that, as a maker of the 
Constitution, Charles Pinckney evidently deserves to 
stand higher than he has stood of late years, and he 
would have a better chance of doing so if in his old age 
he had not claimed so much." It is certain that John 
Rutledge, Chairman of the Committee of Detail, kept 
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Charles Pinckney's plan constantly in view, and that a 
great many of his articles, preserving even the numbers, 
passed into the Constitution. Alexander H. Stephens 
and other high authorities have said Charles Pinckney's 
plan entered more largely into the Constitution than any 
other; and South Carolina should see to it that jus- 
tice is done her great representative in this Convention, 
who, though he was the youngest member of that body, 
was certainly one of the ablest and most influential. 

Carolina in the Convention — Washington, as President 
of the Convention, had the finest opportunity for 
observing the ability of the members, and he pro- 
nounced John Rutledge the finest orator of the body, and 
afterward named him as the first Associate Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, under the 
Constitution, and on the resignation of John Jay, ap- 
pointed him Chief Justice. George Ticknor Curtis, in 
his very elaborate work on the Constitution, among the 
nine most intellectual members names Charles Cotes- 
worth Pinckney, and among the six of the next grade of 
distinction he names two South Carolinians, John Rut- 
ledge and Charles Pinckney. So, of the fifteen most dis- 
tinguished members, in his estimation. South Carolina 
had three. Certainly in the making of the Constitution 
South Carolina acted a prominent and influential part, 
and this distinguished part in the formation of the Fed- 
eral Government should attach our people to it. 



CHAPTER XV 

Wae of 1812 

War of 1812 — The War of 1812, which has been called 
the Second War for Independence, must ever furnish 
a subject of great interest to all students of our his- 
tory. The colonies had gained their nominal inde- 
pendence, and they had been acknowledged by King 
George III as free and independent States, but these 
acknowledgments on paper were not acknowledgments 
in the heart and mind of the English people who had so 
grudgingly granted them. 

Both the English people and the English government, 
therefore, found many ways of showing ill-will and con- 
tempt for the American people. Hence we find united 
with intolerable aggressions on the seas the "poignant 
scorn" of all European society, due to the unjust cen- 
sures of American life by literary men and women of 
great prominence. These censures and detractions were 
written in ignorance of American conditions, and they 
were also deeply influenced by prejudice and resent- 
ment. 

Intolerable Outrages. — The aggressions upon American 
rights on the high seas became so outrageous under the 
"decrees" of France and the "orders" of England 
that Americans could bear them no longer without 
sacrificing their self-respect. The War for Independence 
would have had no successful issue, no practical 
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good results, unless these aggressions were stopped 
at once, and the Americans resolved to put an end to 
them, by forceful resistance, if necessary. A great 
many sailors had already been taken by force from 
American vessels and put into service on English ships, 
and many merchantmen flying the American flag were 
detained in European ports by French men-of-war, while 
Napoleon was declaring the Stars and Stripes to be but 
"a painted rag." It is interesting to see how South Car- 
olina acted in this great crisis, and the contrast between 
her and Massachusetts at this momentous period 
is certainly highly instructive in an historical way. 
The nation's flag was universally despised; the nation's 
enterprise and activity on the seas were obstructed and 
outraged by the mighty powers of France and England. 
Massachusetts at that time acted as if she felt no indig- 
nation, and threatened, if the spirit of resistance to 
these aggressions carried us to war, that she would 
leave the Union and set up a government of the New 
England States. South Carolina, on the other hand, 
showed a lofty pride in the nation's existence and repu- 
tation, and a firm purpose to resist, even to the point of 
the most desperate sufferings, any further disregard of 
our national dignity. A delegation was sent from South 
Carolina to the Federal Congress fired with the spirit of 
independence and resistance to outrage. Men were 
chosen from several sections of the State for their emi- 
nent abilities and high spirit to exert their utmost 
influence with Congress to have war declared against 
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England, despite the enormous disparity between her 
war power and that of this young nation. 

South Carolina Takes the Lead. — ^Among the men sent 
to the House were John C. Calhoun, William Lowndes, 
Langdon Cheves, and David K. Williams. Judge Wilds 
had been selected in the Pedee section, but died before 
he could serve, and General Williams was put in his 
place. When these representatives of South Carolina 
laid hold of the situation with the vigor of grasp 
that was inspired by the devotion of the State, the 
Speaker of the House, the gifted Henry Clay, of Ken- 
tucky, recognizing the need of such services in declaring 
and conducting the war, placed them all on committees 
that gave them leadership in their respective depart- 
ments. Calhoun was second on the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, Porter, of New York, soon retired and left 
him Chairman, and he wrote and submitted the bill de- 
claring war and made the main speech in its support. 
Langdon Cheves was made Chairman of the Committee 
on Naval Affairs, and, upon the resignation of Mr. Clay, 
to serve on the commission to treat for peace, he became 
Speaker of the House, and Williams served as Chairman 
of the Committee on Military Affairs. So the conduct 
of the war was, in a very large degree, in the hands of 
these South Carolinians, so far as the powers of Con- 
gress could be exercised in that conduct. Had the na- 
tion been fortunate enough to have at its head at that 
crisis an able war President, the prosecution of the war 
would have reflected a higher degree of credit upon the 
vigor of our national life. 
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Battle of New Orleans. — We must call attention, too, to 
the fact that the one great battle of the war on land, 
in which the British were overwhelmingly defeated and 
made to understand that they would have to beware 
how they invaded Amer- 
ican territory, was won 
by a native South Caro- 
linian, Andrew Jackson, 
on January 8, 1815, at 
New Orleans. So it ap- 
pears that the Second 
War for Independence, 
the war that was to 
make the flag of the 
Union respected on the 
high seas and transform 
it from "a painted rag" 
into "Old Glory," a war 
that was to force Eng- 
land to consider Ameri- 
can soil sacred for all 
time from the footsteps of the invader, was inaugurated, 
sustained, and brought to a glorious triumph under 
the leadership of South Carolinians as statesmen and 
soldiers. We have seen that it was a South Carolinian 
who led the sailors of Paul Jones to the first victory 
gained by America on the high seas, and in this Second 
War for Independence how South Carolina did more 
than any other State in the Union to exalt the national 
character. We have seen also what a large part she had 
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in making the fundamental law of our Federal Govern- 
ment. These memories should inspire the devotion of 
Carolinians of today to the flag and to the nation. 

It is not within the province of this volume to give 
the details of history, and, therefore, we omit mention 
of the very interesting and encouraging results of the 
small actions around Charleston during the War of 
1812. It was a strange, but fortunate happening, that 
the few warships of the United States should have 
gained so many victories on the seas and lakes in con- 
flict with the mistress of the seas. The names of Isaac 
Hull and his Constitution^ Perry and Macdonough 
and Lawrence are immortal in our naval history, in' 
which South Carolina feels a great national pride. 



CHAPTER XVI 

Hayne and Webster 

Hayne-Webster Debate. — The discussion between South 
Carolina's representative, Robert Y. Hayne, and the 
representative of Massachusetts, Daniel Webster, in 
January, 1830, in the Senate, of the questions divid- 
ing the North and South into two camps, is properly 
called "The Battle of the Giants." The debate has been 
pronounced the forerunner of the War Between the Sec- 
tions, and one philosophic Northern historian goes so 
far as to say that "the peroration of Webster's speech 
was Lee's surrender at Appomattox." This accords en- 
tirely with the best Southern view. It puts the issues of 
the war where they should be put and kept, as it clears 
away completely the thought that slavery was the chief 
cause of the conflict in arms in the sixties. 

Slavery Not Cause of War — The truth is slavery was 
the immediate occasion, but not the cause of this death- 
grapple. The initial cause of the war was the denial, 
on the part of the North of the right of the South, under 
the Constitution, to prevent the collection of taxes by 
a system which, in practical operation, enriched the 
Northern manufacturers at the expense of the Southern 
planters. Under the tenth amendment of the Constitu- 
tion, which reserves to the States or to the people all 
"powers not delegated to the United States," Hayne 
pleaded for the protection of the South against the mon- ) 
strous injustice of a tariff tax, which, by the exclusion / 
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of foreign goods, enables the manufacturers of similar 
home goods to sell them at an advance on the price about 
equal to the amount of the tax. This placed the burdens 
of taxation on the South, while it carried its vast bene- 
fits to the North. The people of South Carolina should 
be exceedingly proud of the fact that they debated this 
question with great patience and self-restraint in the 
halls of legislation for thirty years before they resorted 
to secession ; and the best minds of the North are now 
admitting that the war was fought over that issue. 

True American Ideals. — South Carolinians should be 
gratified that it was their representative who took that 
view of the American Constitution which shows it to be 
a unique instrument in the feature of reserved rights, 
which guarantees local self-government and makes a 
distinction between modern and ancient forms of gov- 
ernment. The great Massachusetts Senator, on the other 
hand, argued that the United States is a consolidated 
republic, and was thus contending for a system as old as 
the governments of Greece and Rome. Consolidation 
and "imperialism" are not novelties in government, and 
Webster was, therefore, representing no new ideas or 
ideals, and his argument was commonplace, tending to 
show that the American people had made no progress 
over earlier nations in the form of their government. 
The true expounder of the new Federal system was the 
South Carolinian, who met him with a force of logic and 
a display of oratorical powers that charmed his hearers 
and delighted the adherents of his theory of our gov- 
ernment. 
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South Carolina can safely appeal to time in vindica- 
tion of the principles of the American system of govern- 
ment, which would give protection to local interests as 
against consolidated power, and prevent the imposing 
of a tax that could be collected from one section for the 
purpose of enriching another. The best minds and nob- 
lest spirits of the North are today opposed to consolida- 
tion and "imperialism" and the iniquities of the tariff. 
We wish to remind such intelligent Americans that it 
was precisely for these things that South Carolina put 
forth her greatest efforts in the debate in Congress, first 
by Hayne and then by her matchless statesman, John C. 
Calhoun, in opposition to the Massachusetts Senator, 
who is conceded to be the greatest orator and rhetorician 
that has ever argued for centralization and for theories 
of government that have long been abandoned by pro- 
gressive peoples. We wish it emphasized that it may be 
ever remembered that South Carolina's statesmen, Cal- 
houn, Hayne, McDuffie, and others contended in the Con- 
gress of the United States for the same principles for 
which Lee and Jackson, of Virginia, fought on the bat- 
tlefields in the great War Between the Sections. 

The bodies of men can be shot to death in battle, but 
the principles of justice and fair play are indestructible. 
If the leaders in the physical conflict had to surrender to 
superior numbers and resources, we are grateful to know 
that the leaders in the debate did not have to surrender, 
and that the appeal for justice, for fair play, for 
equality of privilege and opportunity for freer trade, and 
for unrestricted commercial enterprise, is as irrepressible 
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today as it was in 1830, and that it will grow more 
imperative as civilization advances and larger federa- 
tions of independent states are formed. The principles 
for which South Carolina contended at that early day 
will yet furnish the basis for a federation of the world. 
South Carolina in 1830 presented a view of enlight- 
ened free government that may be universally accepted 
before the end of the twentieth century. If that should be 
the result of modern liberalization of thought and politi- 
cal relations, the figure of Robert Y. Hayne will be one 
of the most magnificent on the canvas of history. 



CHAPTER XVII 

The Santeb Canal 

The Santee Canal. — The project of connecting the San- 
tee River with the Cooper is one of the most interesting 
enterprises for internal improvement in South Carolina 
history. When the people began to enjoy the bless- 
ings of peace, about 1786, a great spirit of enterprise 
seized upon them and internal improvements became the 
chief question of the day in many States of the Union, 
and South Carolina was not exempt from the "spirit of 
the age." So she began to spend money very liberally 
on roads and canals, the Santee Canal being the one to- 
ward which most of her energies were directed. In 1786 
a perpetual charter with a grant of ample powers and 
privileges was obtained for the construction of the 
canal. Among the names of the incorporators we find 
those of John and Edward Rutledge, Generals Sumter 
and Marion, and Judges Gaillard and Grimke. 

The enterprise, which had for its object the carrying 
of the commerce of the interior to Charleston, was wisely 
conceived, because the Santee River is the channel 
through which flow the waters of all the larger streams 
of the up-country. One of the affluents of the Santee, the 
Saluda, has its remote source in Greenville County near 
the celebrated Caesar's Head. These streams have been 
described as follows : 

"Soon ceasing to be a mountain torrent it [the Sa- 
luda] visits as a bold stream the old districts of 
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Pendleton, Greenville, Laurens, Abbeville, Edgefield, 
Newberry, and Lexington; another, the Broad, rises in 
the Hickory Nut Gap, in North Carolina and, passing 
near the town of Rutherford, it enters Spartanburg in 
South Carolina and, enlarged by the affluence of Pacolet 
and other smaller rivers, it visits the district of York, 
Union, Chester, Fairfield, and Richland. Effecting at 
Columbia a junction with the Saluda, it receives the 
name of the Congaree, and hastens to meet the other 
great affluent of the Santee, washing the district of 
Richland on the north and then of Lexington and 
Orangeburg on the south. 

"In the Blue Ridge of North Carolina rises the Ca- 
tawba, which in its course passes near the towns of Lin- 
colnton and Charlotte. On entering South Carolina, be- 
tween York and Lancaster and passing thence by the 
town of Camden, above which it is known as the 
Wateree, it washes the soil of Sumter and of Richland 
before it joins the Congaree and forms the Santee. The 
great river thus formed by its mighty affluents, flows 
down to the sea with Orangeburg and Charleston on its 
south and Sumter, Williamsburg, and Georgetown on 
its north bank. Thus more than half the State may use 
the waters of this noble stream as their commercial high- 
way, and the imagination can put no limits to the 
amount of manufacturing industry which may be fos- 
tered by its waterpower. No project of internal im- 
provement ever offered such rich and continually in- 
creasing rewards as this did. Important as the upper 
country was at that epoch, it had a sure prospect of in- 
definitely increasing importance, and the canal which 
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brought the great river into close connection with 
Charleston, might be considered a property whose value 
would indefinitely increase with time and with the de- 
velopment of the country." 

The canal was opened in 1800 and remained in use 
till 1850. 

Sonth Carolina Bailway. — But the South Carolina rail- 
way destroyed the canal. This was the first steam rail- 
way that went into operation in America designed for 
the transportation of both passengers and merchandise, 
the first upon which United States mails were carried, 
and at the time the longest continuous line in the world, 
extending from Charleston to Hamburg. South Caro- 
linians naturally feel proud of the enterprise in this new 
order of communication and transportation; but when 
this road was extended to Camden, affording to so much 
of the country that the canal was designed to help a 
better means of reaching Charleston, it completely 
wrecked the first great effort to establish a system of 
communication and transportation by water. So, too, 
the day may come when automobiles running by electric 
power and the mobile system of trolley lines may have a 
tremendous and disastrous effect upon the railways. 

Let us not, then, when we look upon the remains of 
the old Santee Canal, speak of it as the "monument to 
the folly of our fathers," but know that, in their day, 
they showed wisdom in its conception and construction ; 
and so, likewise, are those wise in their day and genera- 
tion who construct railways, though they may be dis- 
placed by automobiles or airships in the course of time. 



CHAPTER XVm 

Nullification 

Nullification Period. — The Nullification Period must ever 
be regarded as one of the most momentous in our his- 
tory. The questions as to our form of government raised 
at that time were of the most delicate and yet of the 
profoundest character. Questions of taxation are al- 
ways difficult, requiring, for their proper solution, nice 
distinctions, a wide knowledge of conditions, and clear 
perception of the principles of right and justice. When 
such problems are accompanied by questions as to the 
delegated and reserved rights of the States under our 
Federal system, involved equally with the method of 
taxation, the finest intellectuality is needed to ex- 
pound them with sufficient simplicity and clearness for 
the comprehension of the people. 

There was practically no difference of opinion in 
South Carolina as to the inequalities of the tariff tax. 
All agreed that the government had no right to tax one 
industry for the benefit of another, and that this is 
done under every system of tariff for protection. None 
disputed that the government had a right to levy a reve- 
nue tax for the support of the government, and all 
agreed, in a general way, as to the reserved rights of the 
State; but there was the most profound and intense 
spirit of opposition on the part of many citizens of 
South Carolina of the highest intelligence and culture, 
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to the exercise of the right of resistance to tariff oppres- 
sions by an act of nullification. Although these believed 
in the right of secession, they could not agree that, while 
remaining a member of the Federal Union, the State 
could nullify a law of that Union, making it inoperative 
within its borders. 
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These discussions before popular audiences have never 
been equaled as intellectual contests in the history of 
democracies. It is not surprising, therefore, that dur- 
ing and immediately after this period, we find the best 
oratorical talent of South Carolina brought into play. 
We do not believe that any State of the Union has ever 
had a like array of such splendid orators. They have 
been equaled in number and ability only by Greece 
in the era of Pericles. We should recall that the period 
was adorned by such names as Calhoun, Petigru, Mc- 
DufHe, Turnbull, Legare, Preston, Hayne, Evans, 
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Poinsett, Perry, Stephen D. Miller, Daniel E. Huger, 
William Smith, Harper, and a veritable host of others, 
almost every county being represented, and many of 
them, though less distinguished, were of equal ability 
with those named. Discussions were carried on in 
every court-house village and at every cross-roads, 
and around almost every fireside. The State fin- 
ally took action by a constitutional vote and exer- 
cised the right of nullification. General Jackson, then 
President of the United States, issued a proclama- 
tion appealing to the people of his native State not to 
continue in the course they were pursuing, and thus 
force him to use the military arm of the government to 
execute its measures within her borders. What was 
known as the "Force Bill" was introduced in Congress, 
giving the President the use of the military forces for 
the suppression of disorders in South Carolina. This 
action on the part of the President and Congress was 
met by Governor Robert Y. Hayne, with a counter pro- 
clamation in the most courageous spirit of resistance 
against such oppression. The passage of this "Force 
Bill" was opposed by Mr. Calhoun in the Senate, in an 
oration of such power and clearness of thought and vigor 
of utterance as have rarely been exhibited by any orator, 
ancient or modern. 

Henry Clay and Compromise. — South Carolina gained an 
exalted place in American history by this action. 
Her people showed that they understood their rights, 
and the most intricate questions of taxation, and 
that they had the spirit to stand alone at any peril 
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for their vindication. Hayne resigned his seat in the 
Senate and Calhoun resigned the Vice-Presidency, in 
order that Hayne might become Governor of the State 
and Calhoun United States Senator, to deal with this 
tremendous crisis. But when Congress met, Henry 
Clay, of Kentucky, introduced a compromise measure, 
which South Carolina accepted, as it granted to her by 
degrees all she had asked. It was received by the other 
States in a spirit of conciliation, and peace was assured 
to the Union. 

To appreciate fully the credit due to South Carolina 
for this action, it is necessary to be more or less familiar 
with present-day tendencies. That she was far ad- 
vanced in the best thought in respect to government and 
its relations to human progress, there remains no longer 
any doubt. The leading thinkers of Europe and of 
America are opposed to indirect taxation, as an insult to 
the intelligence of any people, and a tariff for protec- 
tion as gross robbery by means of governmental ma- 
chinery of one class of industries for the benefit of an- 
other, and regard this whole system of protection as a 
misconception of the just functions of government. 
So, when these great South Carolina statesmen pointed 
out that this government was founded, not simply for 
the benefit of those who live under its immediate care, but 
as a guide, inspiration, and example for all future and 
larger organizations, under the federal principle, and 
that it would ultimately insure universal peace and 
prosperity, they were not "giving up to party what was 
meant for mankind'^ ; but their great minds penetrated 
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the questions of their day with unequaled force, and 
they saw into the future with a distinctness of view that 
is of the highest credit to their intellectual powers and 
generous purposes. 

It should be remembered, therefore, that "submis- 
sionists," like Petigru and Legare, agreed fully with 
nullifiers, like Calhoun and Hayne, in the general prin- 
ciples involved, but disagreed as to the policy and ex- 
pediency of exercising the right at that time and also 
as to the particular scheme of nullification. When the 
question of secession came up, nearly thirty years later, 
the convention voted unanimously for that course. Peti- 
gru alone, though not a member of the convention, pro- 
tested against "such folly." 

Nullification and Secession. — A recent student of nullifi- 
cation in South Carolina, D. F. Houston, has recorded 
the conclusion that the nullification movement derives 
its chief interest from the terrible issues of 1860-65. 
He says: "The secession movement dates definitely 
from 1824." To this all South Carolinians are glad 
to give unqualified assent. It was then that South 
Carolina began to realize the blunder her statesmen had 
made, when, in order to pay off the war debt and also to 
encourage the establishment of manufacturing indus- 
tries, to promote our industrial and commercial inde- 
pendence of England, her representatives had advocated 
the system of taxation which afterwards proved the 
source of her greatest woe. It was chiefiy her Cal- 
houn and Lowndes who, actuated by a generous national 
spirit, favored the adoption of the system as an encour- 
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agement to "infant industries." They must often in 
after years have been reminded of Byron's lines : 

"Keen were his pangs, but keener far to feel, 
He nursed the pinion that impelled the steel." 

For this conduct they were severely criticised by their 
able opponents in 1832; but it only remained for them 
(Lowndes was not then living) to acknowledge their 
error, to show, that it was a natural one and one that 
leaned to virtue's side, and in th^ interest of the cause 
they then understood to be- of greatest benefit to their 
country. 



CHAPTER XIX 

Mexican War 

Although John 0. Calhoun had probably done more 
than any other one man for the annexation of Texas, in 
his capacity as Secretary of State, he was very bitterly 
opposed to the Mexican War, which followed in conse- 
quence. His anti-war spirit had become very strong, 
and he had almost reached the point where he believed, 
with Franklin, that "there never was a good war or a 
bad peace ;" and then he thought there were reasons why 
this war was particularly objectionable, and he said 
that for the first time in his life he felt that he could not 
penertrate the future. 

South Carolina Troops. — But war came, and South Caro- 
lina furnished a regiment of 1,200 men commanded by 
ex-Governor Pierce M. Butler, brother of Judge A. P. 
Butler, then Senator of the United States. This regi- 
ment was part of General Scott's division of the Amer- 
ican army, which went by water to Mexico, while Taylor 
was marching upon the capital from the north. Scott 
landed at Vera Cruz and was the first to reach the city 
of Mexico. At Vera Cruz, and between that point and 
the City of Mexico^ several severe battles were fought, 
in all of which the Americans were victorious, Churu- 
busco being one of the most brilliant on the part of the 
Americans. It was in the charge at this battle that 
Colonel Butler fell at the head of his regiment, and a 
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few minutes before Lieutenant-Colonel Dickinson was 
killed and Captain Preston S. Brooks desperately 
wounded. There stands on the capitol grounds at Co- 
lumbia a monument to the soldiers of the Mexican War 
in the shape of an iron palmetto tree. The South Caro- 
lina regiment greatly distinguished itself by its courage 
and devotion to duty on every field on which it appeared, 
and in the severely trying camp life on Mexican soil. It 
planted the Palmetto flag ahead of all others on the 
walls of the City of Mexico. Of the 1,200 that enlisted, 
only about 300 returned. It is also worthy of mention 
that at the Alamo, James Bonham, a brother of Gover- 
nor M. L. Bonham, was among the slain. As is well 
known, not a man escaped from the fort. 

Among the survivors of this war are two very old but 
still prominent citizens of Sumter County, Captain 
James D. Blanding and Captain Sebastian Sumter. 



CHAPTER XX 

The Brooks-Sumner Episode 

Brooks-Sumner Episode.— It is painfully disappointing 
to find that in almost every history, State or United 
States, written by Southerners for schools, there is no 
mention of the assault made by Preston S. Brooks 
upon Charles Sumner, in the Senate Chamber, May 
22, 1856. We shall not attempt to discover the reason 
for this remarkable omission, but we must regard 
it as exceedingly regrettable, when in all the histories 
long or short, written by Northerners for the general 
reader or for schools, room is made fpr the mention 
of the assault by a Representative from South Carolina 
on a Senator from Massachusetts. In every instance 
these Northern historians claim that this occurrence 
had a profound effect in stirring up anti-Southern senti- 
ment in the Northern States, and the impression is dis- 
tinctly made that thereby the South had* acted in a man- 
ner highly discreditable, not to say shameful, to its 
manhood and its sense of propriety, and had shown its 
lack of appreciation of the dignity of the Senatorial 
body and the sanctity of the chamber in which it met. 

If Southern historians find, upon investigation, that 
this act on the part of Brooks, as a representative of 
the South, was discreditable to him and to the State 
and section he represented, they should feel the more 
bound to mention it and frankly admit the discredit. 
It is certainly not our purpose, in introducing it, to 
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make a defense of it, for, viewed in the light in which 
such conduct is considered at the present day, with the 
change of customs and ethical standards of the people, 
it is totally indefensible. We deem it necessary, how- 
ever, to present clearly the leading facts and attendant 
circumstances of the occurrence in order that a proper 

judgment may be 
passed upon it, as 
it is made so much 
of by Northern his- 
torians as helping 
to precipitate the 
sectional conflict. 

True Account of 
the Inciden t. — 
Charles Sumner, in 
making a speech on 
what he called the 
crime against Kan- 
sas, used language 
of the severest de- 
nunciation against 
South Carolina. 
This attack, harsh 
as it was, would 
not probably have provoked any violence whatever had 
it not been united with personal abuse of Senator But- 
ler, who was an uncle of Brooks. In order that the 
whole extent of the provocation may be better under- 
stood, it is necessary that some of Sumner's most exas- 
perating expressions be noted. Sumner said : 
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"The Senator from South Carolina [Butler] and the 
Senator from Illinois [Douglas], who, though unlike as 
Don Quixote and Sancho Panza, yet, like this couple, 
sally forth together in championship of human wrongs.'^ 

Then follows a figure of speech too indecent to be 
inserted in a school book, in characterization of Butler's 
relation to slavery. We quote again : 

"With regret I come again upon the Senator from 
South Carolina [Butler], who, omnipresent in this de- 
bate, overflowed ^dth rage at the simple suggestion that 
Kansas had applied for admission as a State ; and, with 
incoherent phrases, discharged the loose expectoration 
of his speech, now upon her representative, and then 
upon her people. There was no extravagance of the an- 
cient parliamentary debate which he did not repeat; 
nor was there any possible deviation from truth which 
he did not make. The Senator touches nothing which 
he does not disfigure — with error, sometimes of princi- 
ple, sometimes of fact. He shows an incapacity for 
accuracy, whether in stating the Constitution or in stat- 
ing the law, whether in the details of statistics or the 
diversions of scholarship. He cannot open his mouth 
but out there flies a blunder.'' 

View of a ITorthem Historian. — ^A Northern historian 
of the highest authority, in reference to Senator But- 
ler's speech, declares that "a careful perusal of 
Butler's remarks, as published in the Congressional 
Globe, fails to disclose the reason of this bitter personal 
attack. His remarks were moderate. He made no refer- 
ence to Sumner. His reply to Hale, though spirited. 
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was dignified and did not transcend the bounds of a 
fastidious parliamentary taste. Butler was a man of 
fine family, older in looks than his sixty years; cour- 
teous, a lover of learning, and a jurist of reputation. He 
was honored with the position of chairman of the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee. When Sumner first came to 
the Senate, although he was an avowed Free-soiler, the 
relations between him and Butler were friendly; they 
were drawn together by a common love of history and 
literature. When he made his speech on the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill, Butler paid him a well-chosen compli- 
ment, at which he expressed his gratification." 

In Rhodes's History of the United States we are also 
told that Brooks came from a good South Carolina 
family, was well educated, and had been a member of 
the House of Representatives for three years, where his 
conduct had been that of a gentleman and he had been 
called admiringly by all with whom he was associated, 
"courteous, accomplished, warmhearted, and hotblooded, 
dear as a friend, and fearful as an enemy." He believed 
in the Code of Honor, but knew that Sumner would not 
accept a challenge, and, therefore, resorted to the method 
under the code, when a "meeting" could not be effected. 
It would seem that the Burr and Hamilton duel, between 
Northern men of the very highest oflBcial and social 
standing would have made the assault of Brooks on Sum- 
ner better understood at the North, especially as an 
Illinois Senator, Douglas, was included in Sumner's de- 
nunciation and was so indignant at it that he rose and 
spoke of the "depth of malignity that issued from every 
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sentence of the speech." "Is it his object," he continued, 
"to provoke some of us to kick him as we would a dog 
in the street, that he might get sympathy upon the just 
chastisement?" 

Sumner's Insolent Speech. — If Sumner's grossly insolent 
speech could provoke such a reply from a Northerner, 
because of references to himself, how much more 
justifiable is the rage of a young man at a far worse 
denunciation of his aged uncle, who was absent from 
the Senate at the time? Senator Butler held the 
dignified position in the Senate of chairman of one of 
its principal committees, and was always cultured and 
courteous in his bearing as a Senator; yet he was as- 
sailed by Sumner with such vile vituperation that Lewis 
Cass, a Northern man of the highest standing, the Nestor 
of the Senate, declared it to be "the most un-American 
and unpatriotic [speech] that ever grated on the ears of 
the members of this high body. I hope never to hear the 
like again, here or elsewhere." 

A Harvard professor, many years after the event, in 
discussing Bacon's essay on "Revenge," told his class 
that "Mr. Sumner's vituperation was intolerable." 

The British Quarterly Review characterized this 
speech "as an example and proof of the deterioration of 
American tastes," and said that Sumner used this vile 
language because he was adapting himself to his audi- 
ence; that he was too much of a scholar of good sense 
and good taste to have used it for any other purpose, and 
that he must be heartily ashamed of it, though he might 
think himself justified in using it to effect the end de- 
sired. 
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Brooks's Conduct. — It should be remembered also that 
Brooks, when he approached Sumner in the Senate 
Chamber after the adjournment of the Senate, said : 

"I have read your speech twice over carefully. It is a 
libel on South Carolina and Mr. Butler, who is a kins- 
man of mine," and as he pronounced the last word he 
struck Sumner on the head with his cane. 

We are of those who think that in this case the tu 
quoque argument is not only admissible, but helpful to 
bring about a better understanding for those who are 
studying the situation from a Northern or a Southern 
point of view. It is said that this act of Brooks's threw 
the whole North into transports of rage, and that the 
torrent of indignation swept along such men as Emer- 
son, Everett, Longfellow, Bryant, and Curtis, and no 
language was too strong for these gifted men in denun- 
ciation of Brooks for his "cowardice" and "brutality." 
It seems that the North would have been estopped and 
would certainly have become reluctant to indulge in 
such characterization in the full light of the fact that, 
two days after this occurrence, a New England man, 
John Brown, under high excitement, as Brooks was in 
the Senate, not stopping at the offense of assailing with 
a guttapercha cane some opponent, had gone deliberately 
at the dead of night and taken Ave men from their beds 
and put them to death in a manner as horrible as any 
atrocity in the annals of the brutality of the red men 
of the forest. The fingers and the arms of some of the 
dead were cut off and the head of another, a great hole 
was made in the breast of one, and another had his head 
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cut open and a hole cut in his chest and a hole also in his 
side, and another was shot in the forehead and stabbed 
in the breast; and there were other wanton mutilations 
of the bodies. It is said that the wife of one of those 
who were killed was alone in the house with her hus- 
band, and begged, in the most piteous manner, that he 
be not taken from her, and that Brown slew him with 
his own hands. Can the North afford, in view of this 
awful deed, to denounce the South for this act of 
Brooks's in the Senate, without, at the same time, con- 
fessing that, under similar excitement, an incomparably 
worse deed was committed by a Northerner? Yet the 
Northern people still regard John Brown as a great 
national hero. 

A Contemporary Account. — An accurate account of the 
Brooks-Sumner episode was published in the Washing- 
ton Star of May 23, 1856. This narrative so completely 
refutes the assertions of most of the Northern histo- 
rians and so fully supports the Southern view of the 
aflfair, that we give it entire : 

"We have taken occasion to procure an account of 
the affair that occurred in the Senate Chamber yester- 
day afternoon from an eye-witness, in whose judgment 
and in the integrity of whose representation we rely. 
We present it to our readers as follows : 

"Yesterday, after he had sought Mr. Sumner else- 
where without finding him, Mr. Brooks went to the Sen- 
ate Chamber (the Senate then having adjourned). Mr. 
Sumner being there, Mr. Brooks sat near Mr. Sumner 
until a few ladies who were on the floor had retired. 
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He then went up to Mr. Sumner, who was at his desk 
writing, and said: ^I have read your speech carefully 
and with as much disposition to do you justice as I could 
command, and I have deliberately come to the conclu- 
sion that you were guilty of a gross libel upon my State 
and a wanton insult to my absent and gray-haired rela- 
tive. Judge Butler, and I feel myself under obligations 
to inflict on you a punishment for this libel and insult' 
Mr. Sumner thereupon essayed to rise from his seat as 
though to resist what Mr. Brooks had said, when he ( Mr. 
Brooks) struck Mr. Sumner with rapid and repeated 
blows about the head with a guttapercha cane, and con- 
tinued his blows in spite of Mr. Sumner's efforts to ward 
them off and seize the cane, until Mr. Sumner fell. As 
Mr. Brooks was suspending his blows (which he did the 
instant Mr. Sumner fell), Mr. Crittenden came up and 
interposed, saying, ^Don't kill, etc' Mr. Brooks there- 
upon left the spot and remained with his friends in the 
Senate Chamber, until Mr. Sumner's friends, several of 
whom were present (Mr. Morgan, of New York, and 
Mr. Foster, of Connecticut, among them), lifting him 
up, bore him into one of the ante-rooms of the Senate." 

Brooks was admired and is still admired at the South, 
because of his known chivalrous character. This one 
act, which present-day methods and standards would 
make discreditable, make also the challenge accepted by 
Alexander Hamilton from Aaron Burr and the duel 
which followed not only discreditable, but criminal ; and 
yet the people of the North admire Hamilton exceedingly 
and justly, as he is undoubtedly the greatest of all the 
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Northern statesmen. Viewed in a moral light, who can 
say that the caning by Brooks was worse than Hamil- 
ton's duel with Burr? We place the Southern Brooks 
alongside of the Northern Hamilton, and say that each 
erred in thinking it necessary to resort to violence to 
settle political or other disputes. 

Everlasting regret must be felt because Alexander 
Hamilton and Preston S. Brooks resorted to violence un- 
der what we now regard as false ideas of honor. And 
shame must rest upon the name of Charles Sumner, the 
gloriously endowed scholar and intellectual athlete, for 
having, in a moment of high excitement, brought re- 
proach on himself and on the Senate of the United 
States for personal and vile abuse of his opponents. 
Of the two offenses, Sumner's would seem to be the 
greater outrage upon Senatorial dignity and the proprie- 
ties of debate. As to John Brown, only infamy can be 
his reward for the murder of helpless men in their beds 
at night merely because of a difference of political views. 



CHAPTER XXI 



Slavery 



Negro Slavery. — No history of South Carolina can fail 
to devote particular attention to negro slavery. It is of 
the highest historical interest, because the institution 
of slavery has in the most potent manner affected 
our life. Though it was not introduced into America 
.first on Carolina soil, it was here that it took its earliest, 
deepest, and most vigorous rooting. We say advisedly 
"negro slavery," because many settlers in all the colonies 
brought white slaves of some sort with them. 

There was not, in the minds of any of the people that 
came to America, any positive opposition to slavery. 
The time had not arrived for people, in general, to see 
or to understand the advantages of free labor, or to 
recognize the deep wrong of enslaving men and women. 
A general perception of the principles of freedom had 
not yet been attained, and slavery had come down as an 
inheritance to the human race. All the older peo- 
ples held slaves, and slavery existed in all quarters of 
the globe. The ancient Hebrews, whose historic records 
are revered as sacred, were slaveholders. The refined 
and cultured Greeks and the powerful Romans were 
slaveholders, and, while there was occasionally uttered 
some abstract philosophic sentiment about freedom, 
there was no opposition to it anywhere from a moral, 
religious, or material point of view. And among all the 
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slave-dealers, capturing and selling even their own kith 
and kin, none have excelled the Saxons. 

Eoonomie ttuestion. — The question among the American 
colonies, therefore, was not whether slavery was morally 
wrong, but to what extent it was profitable. The hard, 
cold climate and barren soil of New England were 
not favorable to slave labor, because of the outlay in 
houses, clothing, and food necessary for the protection of 
the slaves, while the long, cold winters precluded their 
labors in the field. For indoor work the negro slaves 
were totally incompetent. So the irresistible argument 
against negro slavery in the North was an economic one. 
The intelligence of the planters of South Carolina found 
in the soil and climate of this region an opportunity to 
make large profits out of the institution, and they 
availed themselves of it and soon became the richest 
people of America, and Charleston, the metropolis of the 
slaveholders, became the wealthiest and most refined and 
cultured of the cities of the country. 

The Free and the Slave States. — It was inevitable that, 
when the free and the slave sections of the country 
were united, there would arise fierce conflict. Insti- 
tutions so dissimilar and hostile to each other as 
slavery and freedom cannot be bound together in any 
possible form of government. Abraham Lincoln only 
interpreted an inexorable law of nature when he said 
that this government could not exist half slave and half 
free. It was inevitable that it must be wholly one or the 
other. But Mr. Calhoun had, before Mr. Lincoln, 
shown that such a united government must have two 
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heads (as Roman affairs were once managed by two 
consuls of equal authority, when there were sharp divi- 
sions between the classes), and that one must be at the 
head of the slave system and the other of the free sys- 
tem, or the sections must separate. 

Southern Sentiment. — It is instructive to observe the 
progress of thought on this question, under the influence 
of material advantage or loss. While the North had 
more advocates of the abolition of slavery, their num- 
ber increasing rapidly as State by State of that section 
rejected it as unprofitable, yet in point of time, clear- 
ness of perception, and boldness of utterance in the de- 
nunciation of slavery and in work for its destruction, 
Virginia and South Carolina led the Union. It is very 
generally known that Virginia's Revolutionary states- 
men, Washington, Jefferson, Madison, Mason, Henry, 
and others, were opposed to slavery, though they were 
all slaveholders, and that no abolitionist, at any period, 
ever used stronger language in the denunciation of it 
than the author of the Declaration of Independence, 
though at that time he was the largest slaveholder in 
Virginia. 

Henry and John Laurens. — It is not generally known that 
South Carolina furnished, in Henry and John Laurens, 
wealthy slaveholders, two of the most ardent advo- 
cates of abolition. The government of England was 
denounced by Henry Laurens in language as strong as 
that used by Jefferson or any other, because it had 
fastened this iniquity upon South Carolina over its pro- 
test, and zealously and ardently did John Laurens con- 
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tend that ^'personal liberty is the birthright of every 
human being, however diversified by country, character, 
color, or capacity." He 
also sought to employ 
negro troops in the Rev- 
olutionary War and of- 
fered to take command 
of them himself if others 
were reluctant, not sim- 
ply as a means of resist- 
ing British power, but 
as a means of liberating 
the negro. 

Greatest of Abolitionists. 
— The man who did most 
for the abolition of the 
slave trade throughout 
the world at any time, 
was a South Carolinian, 
Dr. John Leighton 
Wilson, a Presbyterian 
clergyman, once a mis- 
sionary to Africa. It was he who furnished to Great 
Britain, who, after much discouragement, had discon- 
tinued her efforts for the destruction of the slave trade, 
such information as led her to return to this work, and 
she then successfully performed it. Prime Minister Pal- 
merston had 10,000 copies of Wilson's pamphlet printed 
and distributed in England. 
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It should not be forgotten, therefore, that while South 
Carolina furnished the ablest defenders of slavery 
since the days of Aristotle, because the institution had 
taken such root on her soil as to make its abolition seem 
to them totally impracticable, yet such was the strength 
of mind and of moral purpose of some of the men of 
this State that they perceived with distinctness and 
pointed out with clearness and force its evils and 
labored for their destruction, one of them most success- 
fully and in such manner as to put him in the front rank 
among the abolitionists of the world. There is no doubt 
that men of the North and East who conscientiously ad- 
vocated the abolition of slavery, have the respect of the 
South, as they have of the rest of the world. Even Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison, the most bitter and uncompromis- 
ing of the abolitionists, was a firm believer in the right of 
secession, and disapproved, in a decisive manner, of the 
war against the South. He had great sympathy with 
the South and with South Carolina in their demand for 
free trade, as he advocated not only the reduction of the 
tariff, but the abolition of it ; and he declared boldly and 
truthfully that Boston was more culpable than Charles- 
ton for the existence of slavery in the United States. So, 
too, the South respects thoroughly such men as William 
Ellery Channing and George William Curtis, though 
they were pronounced abolitionists. Their writings and 
speeches were esteemed in the South as part of the best 
American literature. Hugh S. Legare, South Carolina's 
greatest scholar, was a warm admirer of Dr. Channing's 
writings. 
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Liberty of Opinion. — ^Another point should be clear. It 
is an error to suppose that liberty of opinion was 
denied in the South. James L. Petigru, one of South 
Carolina's most honored men, was able to declare, even 
after war had begun, that he would ever rejoice at the 
triumph of the Union forces. We do not believe that 
any other State can offer an example of such calmness 
and restraint on the part of the people. There were 
always men in the South who were ready to hear slavery 
discussed in a philosophical way, conceding that it was 
a custom and a governmental and industrial arrange- 
ment which was out of date and a barrier in the path of 
civilization. 

Slavery Indefensible. — ^There is no intention of offering 
a defense of slavery. No defense is possible in this 
day of enlightened humanity. But it is due to the 
South that it be thoroughly understood that at the 
time when slavery was introduced, and even up to 
the day of its abolition, the sentiment of the world 
was not hostile to the institution that had the sanc- 
tion of the Scriptures and of the immemorial custom of 
mankind. All that is necessary here is some statement 
of the historical position of slavery — how and why it 
was introduced in the South, why it was accepted, how 
the duty of the Southern slaveholders to their slaves was 
performed, what sinister part the institution played in 
the drama of history, and how it was finally excised by 
the sword. 

However unjustifiable slavery had become at the 
period of its abolition, it must be remembered that it 
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represented originally an advance in humanity. Instead 
of slaying captives in battle, primitive man soon found 
that it was more humane and that it was also good econ- 
omy to carry them home to be hewers of wood and draw- 
ers of water. It is quite probable that the economic 
consideration was stronger than the moral; but it is 
well known that mankind has often discovered that cer- 
tain principles were profitable and saw later that they 
were also ethical and profoundly moral. So it was 
throughout the development of slavery. The nations of 
the world successively adopted the institution, discover- 
ing its deep injustice when it ceased to be profitable. As 
soon as the people of the Northern and Eastern States 
found, by experience, that slavery was not profitable, 
they abandoned it, and began demanding that it be 
abandoned also in the South, where it was immensely 
profitable. 

American writers, unfortunately, have not discussed 
slavery with the critical impartiality and philosophic 
calm that have characterized the work of men like 
Walter Bagehot and Edmund Burke. There was, how- 
ever, sufladent insight into the question in the South to 
make it matter for rejoicing when slavery was banished 
from its uncongenial surroundings among American in- 
stitutions. 

As to the effect on the slave, it must be admitted that 
slavery did for the negro what nothing else could have 
done — it brought him here and partially civilized him. 
Whoever else may abhor the institution, the negro every- 
where should turn to it with gratitude. 
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Loyalty of the Slaves. — The white man should have it 
recorded where it can never be forgotten that the rela- 
tions between the master and his slave were of a most 
affectionate nature, so much so that thousands of slaves 
attended their masters as servants in the army, where 
one of the prominent issues was their freedom, and 
evinced perfect fidelity. Tens of thousands of negroes 
remained at home taking care of the helpless women and 
children with a devotion unexcelled in the history of 
mankind. These faithful servants refused every oflfer 
of freedom or pecuniary reward to betray or desert their 
masters' families. While we are putting up monuments 
to commemorate noble deeds in the times that tried the 
souls of men and women, it seems a plain duty to erect 
one to the faithful slaves of the Confederate States. 
South Carolina already has one erected by one of her 
citizens as his individual testimonial. She should have 
one placed at the capital by the white citizens of the 
entire State. 



CHAPTER XXII 

Negro Insurrections 

Slaves Were Content.— The account of slavery in South 
Carolina would not be complete without reference to 
the few insurrections. One of the most remarkable 
things in the history of the institution is the loyalty of 
the negroes. The absence of revolts is generally ascribed 
to the natural docility of the black man and the master- 
ful spirit of the white man. To these might be added the 
ready response of the negro to kind treatment, and the 
great affection frequently observed between the negro 
nurses and the white children, which continued in after 
life. There was also a kindly relationship between the 
black men and the white men, who had played and 
hunted together in boyhood. But chief among the cau«j»es 
assigned must be the innate loyalty of the negro. 

It had often been said by people of the North, and 
it was apprehended somewhat at the South, that when 
war once began between the sections, negro insurrections 
would rage in all quarters of the South. The disap- 
pointment of the North was very great. Such insur- 
rections, had they occurred, would have disbanded the 
Southern armies in a week's time, from Virginia to 
Texas. But they would have resulted in the extermina- 
tion of the negroes. There is certainly nothing more 
true than the assertion sometimes denied, that the war 
was not waged because of sympathy for the negro's suf- 
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f erings as a slave. It was, as Mr. Lincoln declared, for 
the preservation of the Union; and, had outrage and 
slaughter been attempted by the negro slaves upon the 
white women and children of the South, Northern sol- 
diers by the thousands would have joined the soldiers 
of the South to protect the white race and put an end 
forever to all fears of negro atrocities. 

The negro acted wisely, as well as in accordance with 
his kindly nature, when he refused to join in any upris- 
ing in the rear of the Southern armies, to rob and out- 
rage the helpless people at home. On the contrary, he 
faithfully hid his master's property from the Northern 
invaders, and came back after the armies were gone and 
worked for the support of the helpless women and 
children. 

Stono Insurrection. — History has to record only two up- 
risings by the slaves in South Carolina. One took place 
during the administration of Lieutenant-Governor Bull, 
in 1739. It was led by the negro Cato, and is known as 
the Stono Insurrection, or the "Gullah War.'' It 
resulted in the butchering of a few white men, women, 
and children, and in the robbery and burning of some 
homes. A company of whites was soon formed under 
Captain Bee. They overtook the negroes, drunk on the 
liquors that they had taken from the homes of the whites 
and carousing in the noisiest manner. They did not per- 
ceive the approach of the whites until it was too late to 
oflfer effectual resistance, and the whole party was killed 
or captured after a short skirmish. Cato was among 
the slain. 
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The whites showed great moderation and self-control 
after the capture. The most prominent and vicious of 
the rioters were brought to regular trial by the courts, 
and, after legal sentence, were hanged ; but most of the 
captives were pardoned. 

The next so-called attempt at insurrection failed be- 
cause of the fidelity of many of the slaves to their mas- 
ters. When urged to join in the insurrection, they re- 
vealed the whole plot, and the conspiracy collapsed. 
This attempt was made in Charleston in 1822, during 
the administration of Governor Bennett. It was insti- 
gated and organized by a mulatto, Denmark Vesey, from 
Santo Domingo. He had taken part in some of the 
bloody insurrections there and felt a desire to "taste" 
again the "blood of Englishmen." He was assisted by 
four white foreigners. Vesey and thirty-four of his as- 
sociates were tried by the courts and hanged. The four 
white men were sentenced to fine and imprisonment. 
Some of the negro participants were sent beyond the 
borders of the State. 

There has been, therefore, but one negro insurrection 
in South Carolina, and that one an insignificant affair, 
promptly and easily settled. In this connection, it may 
be said that there seems little ground for fear of a race 
war. The negroes are aware that to attempt an uprising 
would result in complete disaster to the black race, and 
we believe that the free negro well understands his en- 
vironment and is content to work out in patience his 
own fortunes. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

Causes of Secession 

Prime Cause of Secession. — When we come to consider 
secession we must look back at its causes. The prime 
cause was tariJBf taxation, which came so near bringing 
about a conflict of arms in 1831-2. The planters of the 
South saw their particular industry subjected to a sys- 
tem of taxation by the import duties on foreign goods 
for the benefit of home manufactures. This ques- 
tion was a sectional one, because the manufacturers 
were at the North and the planting interests at the 
South. The slavery question was involved later, be- 
cause the slaves could be used profitably on the planta- 
tions of the South, but were entirely rejected as a labor 
class in the factories of the North. So slavery grew 
where it was profitable and disappeared in sections 
where it was unprofitable, and the planting South be- 
came slave States and the manufacturing North free 
States. 

Slave and Free State Agitation. — ^When new territory was 
acquired, a sharp conflict arose on the question of taxa- 
tion and, incidentally, on slavery. If the new territory 
were settled by free-State people, the new States would 
come in as free States, and would add to the strength 
of the free States and advance their interests and power 
in the government of the country, especially in Gon- 
ial 
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gress and the Electoral College. In these circumstances 
the slavery question became predominant because of 
race prejudice, which was opposed to having negroes 
in the new territory, and because of the natural feeling 
of the free States against the extension of slavery. The 
people of the slave States, knowing that they had contrib- 
uted more than their full share of intelligent and self-sac- 
rificing effort in the acquirement of this territory, clearly 
understood the unfairness of denying them an equal 
share in the settlement of the soil. At first there was an 
adjustment of the diflSculty, and at the admission of 
every free State a slave State was also admitted, and the 
balance of the sections was preserved, through an un- 
stable and dangerous equilibrium. Desire for power soon 
made the free-State people contend that all the newly 
acquired territory should be free. The South realized that 
she must, in a short time, become helpless in a Federal 
Union, by such a system of settlement of the vast new 
territory, and that she could then be taxed under the 
protective system to any extent that the dominant sec- 
tion might desire. She also realized that the organiza- 
tion of societies throughout the North for the general 
abolition of slavery in Southern States, while the other 
States had been allowed to abolish this institution for 
themselves, would ultimately result in great disaster to 
her. Then came the efforts to incite the slaves to insur- 
section, such as the John Brown agitation. It began to 
appear, therefore, that continuance in the Union, espe- 
cially after the effort to elect a sectional President in 
1856 had proved so formidable, was impossible. The 
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election of such a President in the person of Mr. Lincoln 
in 1860^ was the determining factor. To the South it 
seemed best to withdraw from the Union and set up a 
government of her own. 

Secession. — The secession of the States followed, under 
the leadership of South Carolina, and a Confederacy of 
eleven States resulted. This was an exceedingly diffi- 
cult task, when the right of secession, in the excitement 
of the hour, v^as now seriously disputed by States once 
ardent advQcates of it, and also by a few eminent men 
of the South. The complications growing out of the 
ownership of property that had been ceded by the States 
to the general government, such as forts, custom houses, 
postoffices, etc., were very annoying. There would have 
beeii danger of conflict in its settlement, even had there 
been no unusual excitement and no feeling of hostility 
between the sections; but years of discussion had de- 
veloped great bitterness, and the deeds of violence that 
had accompanied these discussions had wrought the pub- 
lic mind to such a pitch of irritation that it was practi- 
cally impossible to bring about a peaceable adjustment 
that would have preserved the independence of the 
Southern States. 

The First Gun. — Interest in the grave problem was 
centred in Charleston harbor, where United States 
troops, under Major Anderson, a Kentuckian and a 
slaveholder, were quartered in Port Moultrie at the time 
of South Carolina's secession, December 20, 1860. An- 
derson moved his garrison from Fort Moultrie to the 
stronger fort, Sumter, during the night. This act. 
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whether suggested or authorized by higher authorities 
at Washington, or not, looked distinctly toward a con- 
flict of arms. When two hundred armed soldiers, sent 
in an unarmed vessel, the Star of the West^ attempted on 
January 9, 1861, to reinforce Anderson in Fort Sumter 
and take him supplies, pending the discussion of a 
peaceable separation, the South felt that overt acts of 
war had been committed. The vessel, after a warning 
shot across her bows (young George E. Haynesworth 
pulling the lanyard), and after she had been fired at 
several times by a body of South Carolina cadets on 
Morris Island, put back and returned North with the 
troops. 

After Mr. Lincoln's inauguration on March 4, 1861, 
and the publication of his inaugural address, which 
showed that he was determined there should be no 
recognition of secession, but that the South should 
be forced, by the use of the military arm of the 
government, to continue its relationship with the Fed- 
eral Government, and active preparations began to be 
made to reinforce Major Anderson, the Confederate 
Government, which had been organized in February, de- 
termined that it would protect itself by taking posses- 
sion of all the forts along the coast. 

Confederates Capture Fort Sumter. — General Beauregard, 
in command of the troops at Charleston, was ordered to 
reduce Fort Sumter, and he began the attack at 4 o'clock 
in the morning, April 12, 1861. Though the firing was 
kept up by both sides for thirty-two hours, when Ander- 
son surrendered, no one was killed, but four were 
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wounded on each side. The Federal troops were treated 
with every possible consideration, even before their sur- 
render, for it should never be forgotten that when 
General Beauregard saw Major Anderson's barracks on 
fire and his magazine endangered, though the battle was 
then raging, he offered to send fire engines to the fort 
that the garrison might not be destroyed by an explo- 
sion. The offer was bravely declined. After their 
surrender the Federal troops were allowed to fire a 
salute to their flag on leaving the fort and to take their 
colors with them. In saluting the flag a premature ex- 
plosion caused the first death. Anderson and his men 
were not retained as prisoners, but were conveyed by 
the Confederates to the Northern fieet that was waiting 
outside the bar, and sailed immediately for New York. 
It is worthy of remark here that Northern soldiers after- 
wards requited this generous treatment at the opening 
of the war by their magnanimous conduct toward the 
Confederates at its close at Appomattox. 

Thus it will be seen that though the South felt that 
while self -protection demanded that she must have the 
forts in her own harbors, she had no desire for war, and 
that the few persons of a belligerent spirit who preferred 
war to peace, were alone in this feeling, as the acts of 
the Southern government conclusively prove. But war, 
and a most disastrous one, inevitably followed. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

Wae Between the Sections — in South Carolina 

Battles in This State. — It is not our part in this volume 
to give an account of battles outside the State, even of 
those in which our troops participated. It seems 
sufficient to record that to the call for troops by the 
Confederacy South Carolina responded with an alacrity 
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and generous ardor unsurpassed by any other State. 
Brief mention is also due to the fine leaders that she con- 
tributed to the Confederate armies. 

Her ranking officer was Lieut.-Gen. Richard H. An- 
derson, known as "Fighting Dick," who so daringly and 
skilfully commanded the troops in Virginia as to make 
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the State exceedingly proud of his record, and elicit 
from General Lee on several occasions commendations 
of his gallant and efficient services. Lieut-Gen. Wade 
Hampton, who began his career as Commander of 
the Hampton Legion, so distinguished himself in the 
first action in the war, the memorable battle of Bull 
Run, or First Manassas, as to have it said that "Hamp- 
ton saved Jackson and Jackson saved the Confederacy 
that day," aiid that "their names should be blazoned 
on the pages of history in equal glory in the records of 
this first pitched battle and great victory for the Con- 
federacy." Though not a graduate of West Point, 
Hampton succeeded the most noted cavalry leader of 
the army of Northern Virginia, J. E. B. Stuart, and 
proved himself fully the equal of that dashing and 
splendid officer. General Longstreet pronounced him 
the greatest natural cavalry leader of the world. Equal 
in rank with Anderson and Hampton was that able 
officer, Lieut.-Gen. Stephen D. Lee. And, though he was 
killed in the first regular battle of the Confederacy, Gen. 
Barnard E. Bee, who bestowed upon Jackson the sobri- 
quet of "Stonewall" at Bull Run, is one of the names that 
South Carolina will never forget or cease to honor. 
Among the Major-Generals were M. C. Butler, Benjamin 
Huger, and J. B. Kershaw ; and natives of South Caro- 
lina, but serving from other States, were Lieut.-Gens. 
D. H. Hill and James Longstreet, and Maj.-Gens. E. M. 
Law and P. M. B. Young. 

It may be well to give here, for convenience of refer- 
ence, a list of the general officers from South Carolina 
serving in the Confederate army : 
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The Lieutenant-Generals were: E. H. Anderson, 
Wade Hampton, and Stephen D. Lee. 

The Major-Generals were: M. C. Butler, Benjamin 
Huger, and Joseph B. Kershaw. . . 

The Brigadier-Generals were : Barnard E. Bee, M. L. 
Bonham, John Bratton, Ellison Capers, James Ches- 
nut, James Conner, Thos. P. Drayton, John Dunovant, 
Stephen Elliott, N. G. Evans, M. W. Gary, J. F. Gilmer, 
S. R. Gist, Maxcy Gregg, Johnson Hagood, Micah Jen- 
kins, J. D. Kennedy, T. M. Logan, A. M. Manigault, 
Samuel McGowan, Abner Perrin, John S. Preston, S. R. 
Ripley, C. H. Stevens, James H. Trapier, J. B. Ville- 
pigue, and W. H. Wallace. 

South Carolina at First Manassas. — At no time did South 
Carolina forget the peculiar obligation resting upon her 
to be foremost. Prom the time when Hampton and his 
legion stood in front of Jackson's command at First 
Manassas and held the enemy in check until Jackson 
could form his line of battle, they promptly obeyed every 
call, and have left an unsurpassed record for soldierly 
bearing. 

Speaking of the first battle of the War, in the Con- 
federate Military History , Bishop Capers says : 

"In the operations of this memorable day, no troops 
displayed more heroic courage and fortitude than the 
troops from South Carolina, who had the fortune to bear 
a part in this the first great shock of arms between the 
contending sections. These troops were the Second 
regiment. Col. J. B. Kershaw; the Fourth, Col. 3. E. B. 
Sloan ; the Eighth, Col. E. B. Cash ; The Legion infantry, 
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Col. Wade Hampton; and the Fifth, Col. Mieah Jen- 
kins." 

Gallant Defense of Charleston. — We must here give prefer- 
ence to events that occurred within our borders. Pre- 
vious histories have neglected the battles and campaigns 
in South Carolina. Even the Northern soldiers who 
took part in the engagements in this State, have com- 
plained that these important operations have not their 
pi'oper place in the United States histories, though they 
had important effects upon the course of the war. Cer- 
tainly the fights about Charleston harbor are among 
the most remarkable of all time. The defense of Fort 
Sumter stands in the first rank among the great sieges 
of history. It must take a place along with the de- 
fense of Gibraltar or Sevastopol. Named for one 
of the most devoted and daring of the heroes of the War 
for Independence against Great Britain, the name seems 
to have been an inspiration to all its defenders. Alfred 
Rhett, Stephen Elliott, John Mitchell, and Thomas 
Huguenin were the immortal commanders of this fort; 
and Dr. Matthew S. Moore, the surgeon who was always 
there for his delicate work, showed nerves of steel. 

In this connection we are reminded of the remarkable 
coincidence that one of the illustrious defenders of Gi- 
braltar was an Eliot, greatly distinguished for his defense 
of the fortress against the combined fleets of France and 
Spain, and ennobled as Lord Heathfield. In no high 
qualities was he the superior of the South Carolina El- 
liott, and the defense of the precipitous rock fortress, 
splendid as it was, was surpassed by the holding, against 
fearful odds, of a sand-bank barely above the water. 
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Students of the Confederate War should also know 
something of the fight at Secessionville, on James Island, 
on May 12, 1862, in which the Union forces, under Maj.- 
Gen. David Hunter, were defeated by the Confederates 
under Brig.-Gen. Johnson Hagood and Col. T. G. Lamar. 
Two weeks after this defeat, the Union troops abandoned 
James Island. The Union loss in killed was 683, while 
the Confederates lost but 204. The Federals were re- 
pelled twice at Pocotaligo in the effort to capture and 
destroy the railway between Charleston and Savannah. 
Gen. W. S. Walker commanded the Confederates and 
General Brannan commanded the Federals. The cap- 
ture of Union gunboats by Isaac Smith and Lieut.-Col. 
Joseph Yates were also brilliant affairs. The Confed- 
erate Congress voted thanks to Colonel Yates and his 
gallant comrades. These exploits and the feats of Flag- 
Ofllcer D. N. Ingraham and Lieut.-Com. John Kutledge 
and Capt. John R. Tucker in Charleston harbor in de- 
feating the Federal squadron and sinking several of its 
vessels, combined with the victory at Secessionville, 
served to inspire the defenders of South Carolina to the 
most strenuous exertions. 

The actions at Honey Hill and Coosawhatchie are 
likewise worthy of memory. At Honey Hili the Geor- 
gians, who assisted the Carolinians, showed skill and 
ardor. In this battle the enemy lost very heavily, and 
the Confederate loss was comparatively light. 

Sherman's Ruthless Raid. — Finally came the raid by Gen- 
eral Sherman. Though there was little or no fighting 
at the fall of Columbia, it is a memorable day in our 
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history. Sherman entered the city on Friday morn- 
ing, the 17th day of February, 1865. The evidence is 
conclusive that General Sherman himself and many of 
his officers and privates had determined to inflict 
terrible damage upon South Carolina and, especially, 
upon her capital city and upon Charleston, because of 
leadership in the secession movement. The cowardly 
cruelty to the defenseless women and children of Colum- 
bia leaves a lasting stain of infamy on the name of Wil- 
liam Tecumseh Sherman, while it makes Columbia, be- 
cause of its great suffering, an historic and classic point 
for all time. 

We should see to it that the outrages upon Columbia 
at the hands of this brutal commander are made known 
in all quarters and to all generations, to show the infamy 
that will rest upon the name of the ruthless soldier for 
the commission of such deeds. Sherman, after the war, 
declared that "war is hell"; and surely no one of his 
day and generation ever did so much as he to justify his 
own definition. The parents of General Sherman were 
unconsciously prophetic in giving him the name of a 
blood-thirsty Indian chief. 

Potter's Looting Expedition. — Of the many unjustifiable 
and ruthless forays into defenseless regions resorted to 
by Federal commanders, one of the most brutal was 
made in the southwestern portion of this State by Gen. 
Edward E. Potter, under orders of General Sherman, 
who directed him to burn the cities and exhaust the 
country. This raid followed closely upon the greater 
one made by General Sherman, and Potter imitated and 
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often excelled the cruel and vindictive methods of his 
chief. Homes occupied by defenseless women were 
plundered and private property stolen, watches and 
jewelry being frequently taken from the very persons of 
women at their own firesides. The raid began at Port 
Koyal and penetrated as far as Camden, and the plun- 
derers sent back over their wreck-strewn path wagon- 
trains laden with booty. There was no force to .oppose 
this looting expedition, although a gallant resistance 
was made by a handful of men hastily gathered in the 
vicinity, at Dingle's Mill, near Sumter. 

We must mention with special emphasis the battle of 
Battery Wagner, fought on Morris Island, which is re- 
markable in many aspects. The engineering skill shown 
in the construction of the fort was of the highest order. 
It was the work of young Langdon Cheves, who was 
killed at the first fire in the assault. The ground on 
which the fortification stood has long since disappeared 
beneath the waves, but the memory of the heroism dis- 
played in its defense will not be allowed to pass into 
oblivion. So highly did the Federal officers admire the 
construction of the fort that of the two model fortifica- 
tions used at West Point, for purposes of instruction in 
the art of attack and defense, one is that of Wagner and 
the other of Sevastopol. 

As remarkable as was the defense that the Confeder- 
ates made against the gallant assault of the Federals, 
just at sunset on July 18, 1863, this battle is more re- 
markable still for the number of superb young men that 
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were killed on both sides. On 
that day and the few days pre- 
ceding and following, there 
fell, in the Confederate ranks, 
Charles T. Haskell, Langdon 
Cheves, W. H. Ryan, David 
Ramsay, John C. Simpkins, 
W. H. Tatum, Robert Pringle, 
and young Bee; and on the 
Federal side, General Strong 
and Colonels Chatfield, Put- 
nam, and Shaw. These noble 
young men. Northerners and 
Southerners, but for the dis- 
asters of war, would have co- 
operated in high-minded devo- 
tion, probably in high positions, 
in the nation's service. 

A monument should be 
erected in Boston and in 
Charleston bearing the names 
of the gallant young Federals 
and Confederates who perished 
in this fight, similar to that 
which has been erected at Que- 
bec in memory to Wolfe and 
Montcalm. 



CHAPTER XXV 

Reconstruction Period 

The Dark Days. — ^Af ter the surrender of the Confederate 
armies and the proclamation of emancipation issued by 
Mr. Lincoln, as a war measure in January, 1863, became 
effective in all the Southern States, South Carolina 
entered upon a period of mental anguish and material 
disaster, unique in the annals of civilization. The com- 
plete subversion of her social, political, and industrial 
systems was sufficient to bring trials of a very grave 
nature had there been no extraneous circumstances and 
agencies at work to make these conditions still worse. 
But thi^ era of confusion and almost of terror and 
panic was made more terrible by the presence of Federal 
troops and the intermeddling of the authorities at Wash- 
ington, preventing the return of .the natural order of 
things. 

Carpet-baggers and Scalawag^. — The ballot having been 
bestowed upon the negro, recently manumitted with- 
out the slightest preparation for the change, gave an 
opportunity for oppression and robbery by Federal 
authorities and their tools that was not lost. So there 
came early into this field, to ply their nefarious artSj 
the "carpet-bagger" — the soulless oppressor from the 
North — and the "scalawag" — the soulless plundereir 
from the South — and for nearly ten years in South 
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THE "BLACK" (RADICAL) LEGISLATURE 

Lines from left to right : 

1 — Dusenberry, McKinlay, Dickson, Wilder, Hoyt, Randolph, Harris. 

2 — Mayes, Jlllson, Lomax, Jackson, Thomas, Webb, Bozeman, Tomlinson, 
Wright. 

3 — Demars, Brodle, Hayes, Cain, Maxwell, Martin, Cook, Miller. 

4 — Rivers, Duncan, Boozer, Smythe, Wright, Moses, Sancho, Sanders, Nuckles. 

5 — Miteford, White, Barton, Boston, Shrewsbury, Mickey, Henderson, Howell, 
Hayne, Mobley, Hudson, Nash, Carmand. 

6 — Smith, Pettengill, Hyde, Lee, Simonds, Chesnut, McDaniel, Williams, 
Gardner. 

7 — Swails, Perrln, James, Johnston, Wlmbush> Hayes, Farr, Meade, Thomp- 
son, Rainey. 
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Carolina "they robbed while they pretended to rule; 
they plundered while they professed to protect," 
until the State became so reduced in material strength 
and so dispirited under the heavy weight of such con- 
ditions that it was known as the "Prostrate State." It 
was quite bad enough to have ignorant negroes in the 
Legislature as a law-making power, as judges in our 
highest and our lowest courts, presiding over our Sena- 
torial bodies and serving as Speakers of the House of 
Representatives, and as Members of Congress ; but it was 
worse still to have thjem controlled by the vicious and 
merciless tyrants and thieves of the white race from 
home and abroad. 

Wade Hampton Leads the Forces of Freedom. — ^When our 
people had tried by every device ingenuity could dis- 
cover to get relief from this wretched condition, came 
the movement of 1876. This was little short of revolu- 
tion. Good men of all parties united to resist to any ex- 
tremity the continuance of the Radical Government. It 
must be said that Gov. D. H. Chamberlain had shown a 
disposition to turn the scoundrels of his own party out 
of office and even put in Democrats if good Republicans 
could not be obtained, and, because of his conduct in 
this respect, there were numbers of leading men in 
Charleston, Sumter, and other counties Avho thought 
that no nomination should be made against him; but 
when the convention met in Columbia in May, the 
"straightouts," that is, those who favored nominating a 
ticket of Democrats Avithout leaving any place for Cham- 
berlain on it, carried the convention and nominated Gen. 
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Wade Hampton for Governor, and for the other State 
offices men of the highest character and fine abilities. 
This ticket was placed in the field against all odds. The 
gallant, loved, wise, inspiring Hampton, aided by the 
scholarly Conner, the brilliant orator Moise, the superb 
business manager Hagood, the polished and high-minded 
Thompson, and the upright Simpson, made an irresist- 
ible force, especially when reinforced by Generals Butler 
alid Gary. In November, 1876, was accomplished the 
overthrow of that "blackest abomination," the Radical 
Government of South Carolina, and Wade Hapipton was 
more endeared than ever to Carolinians by this peaceful 
triumph, more remarkable than his most brilliant feat 
in war. 

The Dual Government.— For a time a dual government 
existed — the fourth in the history of the State — Cham- 
berlain and Hampton as Governors, Mackey and Wal- 
lace as Speakers of the House, and Gleaves and Simpson 
as Presidents of the Senate. But President Hayes 
removed the troops, which had sustained the Radicals, 
and the Democrats took full charge of the State offices. 
In 1878 the work of destruction of what remained of the 
Radical regime was completed, and the once insolent 
thieves fled in terror from the prison gates that were 
opening for them. The slogan of the Hampton cam- 
paign, "Carolina for Carolinians and, by the eternal 
God, we must have it," had found fullest realization, 
and from that day to this the State has been controlled 
by the white people. 
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The methods that had to be adopted for the overthrow 
of the horrible government of the Radicals, like the 
methods of war, however good may be the cause for 
which it is waged, were such as always will leave evil 
effects in their train, and South Carolina is suffering 
now, and will suffer for a considerable time to come, 
from the demoralizing effects of a resort to intimidation 
and to tissue ballots. There is evidence that the people of 
the State are perceiving more and more distinctly that 
"righteousness exalteth a nation," and that only by the 
placing of men brave, pure, and true in high office can 
they restore the State to the proud and influential posi- 
tion which it formerly held, when men like Christopher 
Gadsden, the Rutledges, Pinckneys, Pickenses, Marions, 
Sumters, Kolbs, Ben tons, Calhouns, Lowndeses, Mc- 
Duffies, Haynes, Elliotts, BaruAvells, Khetts, Wardlaws, 
Hugers, Gaillards, Perrys, and Legares were the leading 
spirits of the State ; and it is the study of our history and 
literature that must make us understand the high life 
and great services of the fathers, as an inspiration to 
those who come after. The proper place to begin that 
study is in the primary department in our schools, to 
be followed up through every efficient agency to the end 
of the life of every citizen. 

Era of Prosperity Follows. — The material prosperity of 
the State since the whites have regained control has been 
very marked, and educational institutions have kept 
pace with manufacturing and agricultural progress in 
every quarter from the mountains to the sea. The older 
State institutions, the University of South Carolina, and 
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the Citadel Academy, are flourishing, with Clemson and 
Winthrop swiftly grown to maturity and great influ- 
ence. Of the denominational and endowed colleges, we 
shall speak in another chapter. In every city and 
town, and » in some places in the country, handsome 
schoolhouses attest the people's devotion and determined 
spirit in the cause of education. But not from material 
wealth will come the State's restored prestige in the 
Union and in the world. Only through the cultivation 
of the mind, through the elevation of the moral charac- 
ter, through refinement of sentiment, and gentleness of 
manners can come influences of a high order. In the 
handsome educational buildings that now sentinel the 
State we should place full libraries and well-equipped 
laboratories, and we should remember that, above all 
else, we must have the literature and history of our own 
people in the most attractive form possible in these 
libraries and the faces of the great men and women of 
our past ornamenting the walls of our homes, school- 
rooms, and public halls, as an inspiration to our people. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

The Kuklux Klan 

Kuklux Movement.— It is not proper, nor will a faithful 
historian try, to evade matters of error on the part of 
the people of whom he writes; and if we conceived 
that there were great errors and outrages committed in 
the Kuklux Klan movement, we should feel none the 
less under obligations to give it a place in this history, 
frankly telling of the injury done by its existence. We 
shall not be able in this volume to give much detailed 
information, but enough, we hope, to awaken curiosity 
to find out more about the order. 

The Klan did not reach as high development in this 
State as it did in some of the other Southern States, nor 
are the names connected with it of equal prominence. 
Yet a considerable number of our people were identified 
with the order audits work was of great importance, 
particularly in the upper part of the State. 

General Forrest's View of the Klan. — The Kuklux Klan 
has been pictured as vicious in its conception, and 
cruel and brutal in its work, yet such men as Gen. 
John B. Gordon and Gen. N. B. Forrest, were high offi- 
cers in the order. General Forrest, at one time the head 
of the Klan, is universally regarded as one of the loftiest 
and most chivalrous characters in American history; 
and General Gordon, particularly in his latter days, was 
one of the most beloved citizens in the Union. There 
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was no man, not even Henry Grady, that the North 
seemed so fully to understand and appreciate as a pa- 
triot in the South, working for the noblest ends of citi- 
zenship. In treating of the causes that gave rise to the 
order, the testimony of these two eminent men is of the 
highest value. Forrest said: 

"It was meant as a defensive organization among the 
Southern whites, to oflfset the work of the Union League, 
which had organized, armed, and drilled the negroes and 
had committed numerous outrages on the whites; to 
protect ex-Confederates from extermination by ^Loyal 
Militia;' to prevent the burning by negroes of gins, 
mills, dwellings, and villages, which was becoming com- 
mon ; to protect white women from criminal negro men ; 
in short, to make life and property safer and keep the 
South from becoming a second San Domingo." 

General Forrest also stated to a commission that was 
investigating the order that at the time it was organized 
he "was getting as many as fifty letters a day from his 
old soldiers, who were suffering under the disordered 
conditions that followed the war, whose friends and 
relatives were being murdered, whose wives and daugh- 
ters were being insulted. They wanted advice and assist- 
ance from him. He admitted that he belonged to the 
Tale Faces,' and that he fully approved of the objects of 
the Klan." 

General Gordon's Views. — Gen. John B. Gordon gave, in 
a similar statement, a clear account of the organization 
of the Klan. The band was organized to protect the 
white people "against dangers from the blacks, in- 
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cited to hostility and violence by alien whites of low 
character, who organized the negroes into armed Union 
Leagues, taught them that the whites were hostile to all 
their rights and that the lands of the whites were to be, 
or ought to be, divided among the blacks. Under such 
influences the negroes, who had not made trouble, began 
to show signs of restlessness; some of them banded to- 
gether to plunder the whites, and serious crimes became 
frequent, especially outrages upon women, and men 
were afraid to leave their families in order to attend to 
their business. The whites feared a general insurrection 
of the blacks, and if the sort of teaching given to the 
negroes had been carried out to its logical results, the 
negroes would have slaughtered whole neighborhoods. 
That they did not do so was, in his opinion, due to the 
forbearance and self-control of the whites and to the 
natural ki^idness and good disposition of the negroes 
and their remembrance of former pleasant relations 
with the whites. The religious frenzy of the blacks dur- 
ing the year after the war also alarmed the whites. The 
black troops stationed in the South were frequently 
guilty of gross outrages against the white citizens and 
were a constant incitement to violence on the part of 
their fellow blacks. The carpet-bag government par- 
doned and turned loose upon society the worst crimi- 
nals. There was no law for several years. The whites 
were subjected to arbitrary arrests and trials by drum- 
head courts-martial, military prisoners were badly mis- 
treated. In general, society and the government were 
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in a condition of anarchy ; the white race was disorgan- 
ized and the blacks organized, but not for good purposes. 
The Southern soldier believed that the ^Appomattox 
Program' had not been carried out. At Appomattox the 
magnanimity of General Grant and the victorious sol- 
diers had impressed very favorably the defeated Con- 
federates. The latter believed that if the soldiers who 
had defeated them had been allowed to settle matters, 
there would have been no more trouble. Instead, the 
politicians had taken charge and had stirred up endless 
strife. No effort was made at conciliation, and the mag- 
nanimity of Grant at the surrender gave way to the vin- 
dictive policies of politicians. The whites believed that 
the understanding at Appomattox had been violated, and 
that they had been deliberately humiliated by the Wash- 
ington Government." 

Such were some of the influences, in General Gordon's 
opinion, that caused the organization and growth of the 
Kuklux Klan. He said that he "heartily approved of 
the objects of the order, that it was purely for self -pro- 
tection, an organization for police purposes, a peace 
police, which kept the peace, prevented ripts and re- 
strained passionate whites as well as the violent blacks. 
Its membership," he said, "was of the best citizens, most- 
ly ex-Confederates, led by the instinct of self-preservation 
to band together. It was secret, because the whites were 
sure that the sympathy of the Federal Government 
would be against them, and would consider a public 
organization a fresh rebellion. It took no part in poll- 
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tics and died out when the whites were able to obtain 
protection from the police and courts." 

We take the above from the statements of General 
Gordon and General Forrest because we believe that 
they will command the respect and full credence of the 
world. No organization of this kind, however worthy its 
purposes in its origin, could avoid gross abuses and 
receiving the odium for outrages by succeeding organi- 
zations. When the Kuklux Klan had served its proper 
ends it was disbanded, but bad men took advantage of its 
good name to perpetrate outrages for selfish purposes. 
It is certain that in South Carolina, as in Georgia, Ten- 
nessee, and other Southern States, many of the very best 
people were connected with the order, and for the very 
highest motives of patriotism. 



CHAPTER XXVII 

Farmers^ Movements 

Progress of Fanners. — It is a peculiar double coincidence 
that there was a great uprising of farmers during the 
administrations of the first and the second John Peter 




PRESIDENTS AND SECRETARY, STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 

From left to right : Presidents B. F. Crayton, G. Washington Watts, 
Thomas O. Sanders ; Thomas W. Holloway, Secretary and Treasurer. 



Kichardson. The first was Governor from 1840 to 1842, 
succeeding Lieutenant-Governor Hennegan, who was 
filling out the unexpired term of Governor Patrick 
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Noble. The farmers' movement, at that time, resulted 
in the formation of the State Agricultural Society, which 
is still in a flourishing condition, and of many County 
Agricultural Societies, especially that of Darlington,* 
which are still full of life and usefulness. During the 
administration of the second Governor John Peter Kich- 
ardson, who succeeded Lieutenant-Governor Sheppard, 
filling out the unexpired term of Governor Hugh S. 
Thompson, there came in 1886 the great Alliance Move- 
ment, which was taken charge of by Captain Tillman. 
One of its results was the establishment of Clemson 
College, which is proving a great benefit to the farmers. 
The movement led to the development of Tillman, who 
thus won the devoted support of the large majority of 
the people, who placed him first in the Governor's office 
and then in the Senate of the United States. No man 
ever encountered more intense opposition to his advance- 
ment in public life, and the sentiment of opposition is 
still alive, although he has been twice elected Governor 
and twice United States Senator by large majorities. 

•A still older organization was founded in 1815, prior to this movement, 
at Pendleton, Anderson County, whose rolls contain the names of some of 
the State's most distinguished men, among them that of John C. Calhoun. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 



The Dispensary 

The State and Whiskey.— The Dispensary law, which 
went into force July 1, 1893, was intended to regulate 
the sale of alcoholic and other intoxicating liquors. It 
has never been submitted squarely to the people for ap- 
proval or disapproval, 
but came into existence 
in this way : In 1892 a 
vote was taken to as- 
certain the sense of the 
people on the question 
of Prohibition, and a 
majority of the voters 
favored it; but it was 
afterward found that 
this majority of the 
actual voters was a 
minority of the total 
white vote of the State. 
So the Legislature 
when it met in Decem- 
ber following decided 
not to pass a prohibitory law, but to put in the Dispen- 
sary law as a compromise with the Prohibitionists. 

In 1894 the Supreme Court of the State declared the 
Dispensary law unconstitutional, and its operation was 
suspended until the election of judges for the Supreme 
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bench, when the law, by the decision of the new bench 
of judges, was declared constitutional. Since then the 
law has. been sustained by the courts. 

"Darlington War." — There have been many grave dis- 
turbances in the enforcement of the law, and a number 
of lives lost. The most serious trouble was at Darling- 
ton, on March 30, 1894, known as the "Darlington War.'^ 
A severe conflict occurred between the constables and 
citizens, and two citizens and one constable were killed. 
The militia of the State was called out to preserve order. 
Some companies promptly responded, others reluctantly 
came into service, and some flatly refused to obey the 
Governor's call and were disarmed and disbanded. The 
feature of the Dispensary law that seemed to be most 
intensely opposed wa^ that which allowed the constables 
to enter and search, without warrant, all places where 
liquors were supposed to be concealed for unlawful pur- 
poses. On the subject of search warrants the American 
people are peculiarly sensitive. The "Writs of Assist- 
ance," which gave British officers the right to search 
private houses, was one of the prime causes of the Kevo- 
lution, and called forth Lord Chatham's severest denun- 
ciation of the tyranny of the British crown, the fiery 
speeches of James Otis in Massachusetts, and the equally 
strong protests of patriots like Gadsden, of South Caro- 
lina. These revolutionary memories, together with the 
natural sensitiveness of our people, aroused the fiercest 
opposition to the execution of that feature of the law. 
The law has since been so modified as to prevent reck- 
less searches without warrant. 
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Opposition to the System.— As this book goes to press, a 
campaign is opening on the question of the Dispensary, 
sixteen counties having already voted out the institu- 
tion, and candidates are opposing one another on that 
question for the office of Governor and for minor offices. 

An investigating committee, appointed by the Legisla- 
ture from its own members, is ascertaining how the 
system has been conducted, and already many gross 
abuses in the administration of the law have been 
brought to light. 



CHAPTER XXIX 

War With Spain 

War to Liberate Cuba. — For some time prior to 1898, 
conditions in Cuba had been growing more intolerable. 
Spain had failed to win the a ffection or even the formal 
loyalty of the Cubans, who had striven to gain their 
independence in a long series of revolts. The "war of 
liberation" was still continuing in 1898, although it had 
been in progress for many years. Throughout the island 
of Cuba a condition bordering upon chaos prevailed, the 
farms had been destroyed by the raiders of both sides in 
order that the enemy might not gain subsistence in the 
country, and the people in many parts had been driven 
into the cities, either to avoid starvation or by the terri- 
ble "reconcentrado" methods of the merciless Spaniards 
— methods, to our shame be it said, that we condemned, 
and yet adopted against the Filipinos. 

The situation was annoying and injurious to this 
country, and the people were aroused to indignation by 
the tyranny and cruelty of the Spaniards, who could 
not subdue the island, and yet would not relinquish it. 
At this juncture the United States determined to inter- 
vene. It requested Spain to put an end to the state of 
disorder in Cuba, or to withdraw. When the contro- 
versy was growing more bitter daily, as Spain delayed a 
satisfactory response, the American warship Maine 
was blown up while on a friendly visit to Habana. It is 
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still unknown whether the Maine was blown up by the 
Spaniards, from an explosion within her own hold, 
or by drifting upon a nune ; but the loss of the Ship with 
several hundred lives so aroused the American people 
that war was inevitable. Hostilities were soon declared, 
the coasts of Cuba were blockaded, a fleet sent to destroy 
the Spanish squadron at Manila, and an army dis- 
patched to Santiago on the southern coast of Cuba. 

Victory, but Without Prestige. — ^The war was brief and 
without a single action worthy the prestige of American 
arms, although its consequences were tremendous and 
may even prove of vital significance to this country. 
The Spaniards were defeated in the small affairs of 
Las Guasimas, El Caney, and San Juan, in Cuba, and 
the small fleet of Spanish cruisers, without proper guns 
or ammunition, was sunk off Santiago in a futile though 
gallant effort to dash through our overwhelming naval 
force. 

In the Philippines, a single battle, the farcical sink- 
ing of the Spanish squadron by a vastly superior fleet, 
put an end to Spanish dominion. But this was but the 
beginning of our difficulties. W.e soon became involved 
in war with the natives, who, like the Cubans, had been 
long struggling to win their independence from Spain. 
After long and costly campaigns, in which the Filipinos 
were slaughtered in great numbers, the islands were de- 
clared to be "pacifled," but war in various portions of 
the archipelago has smoldered and still survives in 
petty revolts among the Moros of the Sulu Islands and 
even among the Filipinos. 
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Spirit 9f Conquest and "Imperialism." — The conquest of 
the Philippines marked the da\^Ti of a new era, a new 
spirit in our government. We became a "world-power," 
with territorial ambitions and the spirit of "imperial- 
ism" that accompanies such rank. The Philippine war 
and the annexation of the islands is, therefore, one of the 
most significant events in American history, making a 
complete and perhaps final departure from the earlier 
ideals and principles of the Republic. 

South Carolina took little part in this war. She re- 
sponded promptly to the President's call for troops to 
drive the Spaniards from Cuba, and sent her full quota. 
They took part, however, in no engagement, although a 
South Carolinian, Lieutenant Victor Blue, of the navy, 
distinguished himself by a brilliant reconnaissance 
around the Spanish positions at Santiago. 

The only gratifying result of the war with Spain was 
the expulsion of the Spaniards from Cuba, which was 
the last vestige of the once mighty empire of Spain in 
the Western Hemisphere. In respect to Cuba, the United 
States acted with commendable, though with proper and 
due self-restraint. She might have seized the island, and 
some historical writers pretend to see in our failure to 
do so an act of great virtue ; but it was the^ only decent 
and just course for us to pursue. There was only one 
path of honor open to us — and we took it. Cuba was 
guaranteed protection, and allowed to organize her own 
government, and she has now become an independent 
and a prosperous republic. 



CHAPTER XXX 

Denominational and Endowed Educational Institu- 
tions AND LlTEEABY SOCIETIES 

Progress of Education.— We have already spoken of the 
State institutions of learning and their splendid ad- 
vancement, but the story of the wol'k done by denomina- 
tional and endowed colleges and schools is yet to be told, 
although this volume is inadequate for a full account of 
the noble charities and of the self-sacrificing devotion 
of those connected with their upbuilding. 

Benedict College and Allen University in Columbia 
and Avery Institute in Charleston were founded for the 
benefit of the negroes and are being successfully con- 
ducted. 

Cedar Springs Institute, for the deaf, dumb, and blind, 
'at Cedar Springs in Spartanburg County, was for sev- 
eral years before the war a private enterprise, founded 
and conducted by the Rev. N. P. Walker, who gave him- 
self unreservedly to this work. Under Mr. Walker's 
efforts the school was adopted by the State and is con- 
tinued as a State institution. It is in charge of Mr. 
N. F. Walker, the founder's son, and is conducted in a 
highly creditable manner, promising to be of much 
benefit to the children of many generations to coine. 

Erskine -College is the oldest of the denominational 
colleges of the State. It is located at Due West, Abbe- 
ville County. It began its work in 1839, with the Rev. 
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E. E. Pressley, D. D., as president. The next president 
of great distinction is the Kev. William Moffatt Grier, 
D. D. He filled the office from 1871 to 1899. 

There is also at Due West a Theological Seminary and 
a college for women, both belonging to the Associate 
Reformed Presbyterians. 

At Spartanburg is Wofford College, endowed by Ben- 
jamin Wofford, who bequeathed a large amount of 
money to the conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church for the establishment of a college for literary, 
classical, and scientific education. Some of the most suc- 
cessful educators of the State have labored in this col- 
lege, conspicuous among them are Dr. H. N. Snyder and 
James H. Carlisle, LL. D. 

Newberry College was established by the Evangelical 
Lutheran Synod of South Carolina in 1856, and has 
done and is still doing splendid work, and is rapidly 
enlarging its facilities and activities. The names of 
Dr. Bachman, Dr. Holland, Dr. Cromer, and of its pres- 
ent president, Dr. James A. B. Scherer, are closely iden- 
tified with its life. 

At Greenville we have Purman University. This 
institution was first located at Stateburg as a high 
school, with Dr. John M. Roberts as its principal. There 
it was chosen by the Baptist Convention for the educa- 
tion of young men. It was then removed to Edgefield 
and then back to the High Hills of Santee, then to 
Fairfield, and finally to Greenville. The most conspicu- 
ous names in its history are Dr. Richard Furman, Dr. 
James C. Furman, Dr. Manly, and Dr. Judson. 
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At Greenville, also, is the Greenville Baptist Female 
College, an institution that is growing in public favor. 

The Columbia College, in Columbia, is under the con- 
trol of the Methodist Conference of South Carolina, and 
is in a very prosperous condition. 

The College for Women, in Columbia, which is the 
only college in the State that has a woman president, is 
conducted with the highest degree of success by Miss 
Euphemid McClintock, who has advanced it to the front 
rank of educational institutions. 

Converse College, at Spartanburg, is also for the edu- 
cation of women. It was liberally endowed by D. E. 
Converse, and is one of the best-equipped and most suc- 
cessfully managed colleges in the South. 

Chicora Female College, at Greenville, is under the 
management of the Presbyterian Church, as are also 
Clinton College and Thornwell Orphanage at Clinton. 

Limestone College for Women, at Gaffney, a Bap- 
tist institution, is doing valuable work- under the accom- 
published Lee Davis Lodge. 

Four progressive coeducational institutions may be 
grouped in brief mention : Leesville College at Leesville, 
Lander College at Greenwood, Welsh Neck High School 
at Hartsville, and the South Carolina Coeducational 
Institute at Edgefield. 

We should also mention the Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary at Columbia and the Medical College of South 
Carolina at Charleston, both efficient institutions. 

Besides the colleges, there are schools and societies 
for educational purposes in South Carolina that are 
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of the oldest in America. Among these are the Winyah 
Indigo Society at Georgetown, still doing good educa- 
tional work; the Mt. Zion Society at Winnsboro, also 
I in active service and carrying with it the high reputa- 

I tion of James W. Hudson. 

Moses Waddell, who taught, at his famous school at 
Willington in Abbeville County, many of South Caro- 
lina's greatest men, among them Calhoun, Legare, Mc- 
Duffle, and Petigru, is worthy of special mention in any 
account of education in South Carolina. 

The St. David Society, at Society Hill, in Darlington 
County, still continues its useful work. Its school is 
flourishing, and the old library of several hundred 
volumes, out of which grew the Cheraw Lyceum, provid- 
ing lectures by eminent scholars and promoting other 
good literary work, is still maintained. 

The old Claremont Literary Society at Stateburg had 
as its successor the Stateburg Literary Society, under 
the good influence of which was brought into existence 
recently the General Sumter Memorial Academy. 

Charleston College, which is neither a State nor a 
denominational institution, has given to South Carolina 
many of its most cultured men. The institution is in a 
flourishing condition today. 

The above summary review of educational affairs in 
South Carolina may serve, at least, to show how the 
ground was prepared for the very great progress already 
made along educational lines and for the promise of 
continual and healthy growth. 



CHAPTER XXXI 

Early Trade and Farming in South Carolina 

Lumber Our First Export. — ^At the first settlement of 
South Carolina the export of lumber to the Barbados 
and England began. The noble primeval forest pre- 
sented an inviting field for industry. The most im- 
portant timber was pine, oak, walnut, and cedar, the 
last exported for use as masts and spars. Turpentine, 
tar, rosin, and pitch are frequently mentioned among 
the early ex;ports. Stock raising was an early and profit- 
able employment. McCrady says: "The first fortunes 
in Carolina were made in the Indian trade, a trade 
which the Proprietors jealously endeavored to appro- 
priate to themselves. Guns, powder and shot, beads, 
trinkets, bright colored cloaks, blankets, and rum were 
exchanged for skins and furs of wild animals and other 
Indian peltry. With the execption of rice, the fur and 
skins obtained from the Indians continued to be the 
most valuable commodity in the colonial trade as late 
as 1747." ^ 

This trade about 1700 extended near one thousand 
miles up the country west from Charles Town. "Beaver, 
bear, deer, fox, raccoon, wildcat, and other animals 
whose skins and furs were valuable, received early atten- 
tion. Considering the time, the circumstances, and the 
difficulty of transportation from the vast interior, it is 
surprising to know that as early as 1710, 70,000 deer 
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skins were exported ; in 1731, 250,000; and in 1748 the 
seemingly enormous quantity of 600,000. The value of 
a deer skin then was thirty cents and the value now 
about four times that amount." 

Eice Introduced. — The date of the origin of rice culture 
in this State is not definitely known. It probably began 
soon after the settlement on Ashley River. The name of 
Dr. Henry Woodward is mentioned in connection with 
its introduction from Madagascar. Governor Thomas 
Smith is sometimes credited with introducing rice into 
the colony, and it is certain that he greatly encouraged 
the production. Rice soon became the chief support of 
the colony. When it was first introduced there were 
few negroes in the province, but by 1734 not only was 
home consumption amply supplied but 18,000 barrels 
of rice were shipped abroad. In 1760 the surplus over 
consumption which was exported had risen to 100,000 
barrels, and in 1770 to 120,000 barrels, with a value of 
11,530,000. 

This was a wonderful result, when the primitive con- 
ditions of colonial times are considered. "Then the 
crops were raised with imperfect facilities of irrigation ; 
the flail in the hands of the laborer was the only means 
of separating the grain from the sheaf, and the chafF 
was taken off by drying it in a crude wooden mill; a 
rude mortar made of a pine stump, with a pestle of sea- 
soned lightwood in the hands of a laborer was the only 
contrivance to clean the grain for market." Every 
large rice plantation had its cooper shop. The rice was 
packed in barrels, hauled on wooden sleds by oxen to 
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the nearest water post, loaded on sloops and sent to 
Charles Town. 

Indigo. — ^As early as 1682 Samuel Wilson in his ac- 
count of Carolina wrote : "Indigo thrives well here, and 
very good hath been made." Not till 1742, however, was 
real progress made in the cultivation of indigo. The 
credit of its success is due to Miss Eliza Lucas. By 
1747 a considerable quantity was sent to England, and 
a year later Parliament granted a bounty of six pence 
a pound on indigo raised in the British colonies. 
"Ten years after the general distribution of seed in 
1744 the export of indigo from Charles Town amounted 
to 216,924 pounds and shortly before the Revolutionary 
War the export had risen to 1,107,660 pounds." Its 
value was about f 1.50 a pound. After the Revolution, 
the bounty being lost, the export shows a steady decline, 
and its abandonment as a leading crop is foreshadowed 
by the statement that between the years 1770 and 1794 
patches of cotton were grown in the Carolinas. 

Silk Culture. — The successful cultivation of silk in 
South Carolina was one of the ambitions of the Lords 
Proprietors. Governor Archdale reported that some 
families made forty or fifty pounds of silk a year. Sir 
Nathaniel Johnson was a promoter of the cultivation 
of both silk and the vine. He called his Carolina plan- 
tation "Silk Hope." There seemed to be an infatuation 
for silk culture everywhere. For a century and a half 
these efforts to produce silk were continued, not only 
in Carolina but in all the colonies. 
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Com. — Indian corn, the grain that "next to rice sup- 
plies food to the largest number of the human race . . . 
the most valuable gift of the new world to the old," as 
a plant unknown to European culture and in ill repute 
as the food of the ever hostile red man, received little 
attention from early settlers. Nevertheless with a 
steadiness that marks true merit, it worked its way to 
the front rank among the crops grown in the State. As 
early as 1739 it had become an important article of 
export and continued such until after 1792, in which 
year 99,985 bushels were exported. About this time, 
in consequence of the absorption by cotton of all surplus 
energy, it disappeared from the list of exports and 
shortly after it entered that of imports, on which today 
— taken in all its forms — it stands the largest. But its 
culture was by no means abandoned; on the contrary 
the crop grew in size with the increase of population. 
In 1860 more than 16,000,000 bushels were produced. 
In 1857 Dr. Parker made near Columbia 200 bushels 
and twelve quarts on one acre, which led the world's 
record till Mr. Drake in Marlboro County made 256} 
bushels. Corn is gradually reasserting itself as one of 
our most valuable food crops, but in this State it has 
not yet reached the attention that it deserves. 



CHAPTER XXXII 

The Invention op the Cottqn Gin 

Influence of Natural Conditions. — Buckle, the historian, 
says that the Gulf Stream made possible, not only Eng- 
land's material wealth, but Shakespeare and Newton — 
Hamlet and the Principia — ^and that if this warm 
current had turned to the coast of Labrador, England 
would be a barren waste, the home of the polar bear and 
the seal, and Labrador the home of scientists and poets. 
Thinkers are paying more and more attention to geo- 
graphic influences upon history, because their potency 
is becoming more and more apparent as a deeper insight 
into the causes of man's movements and achievements is 
attained. Social conditions are largely the result of 
physiographic conditions. So, too, we are looking more 
and more into economic conditions to account for politi- 
cal policies. 

When we examine more thoroughly the causes that 
led to the great sectional conflict in the United States, 
we cannot help seeing the tremendous influence of the 
cotton gin on all that has happened in senate chamber 
and on battlefield. Had not the cotton gin been invented 
when it was, cotton production at the South could not 
have advanced so rapidly, and cotton manufacturing 
at the North was possible on a large scale only when 
cotton was produced at the South on a large scale. The 
gin made it practicable to place large quantities of cot- 
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ton, in merchantable shape, on the market. This stimu- 
lated its production, production called for labor, and 
slavery supplied the labor ; hence slavery and the multi- 
pication of slaves moved in equal pace with cotton 
production ; and manufacturing, also, where conditions 
were favorable as in the North, advanced as swiftly. So 





THE FIRST GIN 



THB LATBST GIN 



the South very soon became the planting and slavehold- 
ing section, and the North the manufacturing and free- 
labor section. 

Whitney's Cotton Gin.— The two sections very naturally 
began a struggle for supremacy and to use the powers 
of the government to aid their own industrial life. 
The manufacturers, being in infancy, sought protec- 
tion and national aid, and the planting section thought 
it wisdom to grant it. The burden soon became too 
great for the planting interests to sustain, and dis- 
putes arose, and finally an imperative demand for relief 
— and war. So Whitney's cotton gin is very largely 
responsible for the controversy in the Senate Chamber 
between Webster and Hayne, and for the long conflict in 
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arms, for the final surrender at Appomattox, and for 
the many years^ of travail in the South. 

This matter can only be hinted at here. It will be 
enlarged upon in the final volume of this series. This 
much may be safely asserted, however, that the cotton 
gin, like many other inventions, while seeming to affect 
only material interests, profoundly and permanently in- 
fluenced political and social conditions. 

If the invention of the cotton gin made planting, with 
slavery, a definite policy in the South and brought on 
the conflict of arms between the sections, it may be rea- 
sonably predicted that the invention of a cotton picker 
will do much toward solving the race question in the 
South, by scattering the negroes over a wider area. 
The "solid South" is the result of the large proportion 
of negro population. Cotton-picking is one of the chief 
things that keep the negro in the South. Gather cotton 
by machinery, and great numbers of the negroes must 
seek employment and homes elsewhere. 



CHAPTER XXXIII 

Trails^ Roads^ Waterways^ and Railways 

Early Water Communications. — In the early days half the 
area of the State enjoyed uninterrupted water communi- 
cation with Charleston. The first settlers found the 
Indians well supplied with boats or dug-outs, made from 
one tree usually twenty feet long and four broad and 
hollowed out by fire. This sort of boat continued in use 
by the colonists for a long time. From the earliest 
times laws were passed for opening and keeping open 
navigable waters. The early rice-planters were pecu- 
liarly dependent upon water .transportation to market 
their crops, and lumber, the next most important 
product, was rafted to Charleston. The earliest out- 
lying settlements from Charleston were determined by 
the direction and navigability of the water courses. 
Thus Georgetown, Beaufort, Goose Creek, and Dor- 
chester, as well as other places, were early occupied by 
settlers who traded with the Indians. 

The first "Act for Highways" was passed in 1682. 
Two or three of the leading planters in each neighbor- 
hood constituted the board of commissioners for the 
road district. Every male inhabitant from 16 to 60 
years of age was compelled to work on the roads. The 
location of the roads and bridges injthe early days of 
the colony was determined by military considerations 
rather than by those relating to trade or peaceful travel. 
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The colonists were never free from attacks by Spaniards 
and Indians till after 1715. Roads were first regarded 
as lines of communication by which scattered colonists 
could concentrate for defense. The road law was par- 
allel to the militia law. 

The facilities for water transportation were so good 
and the colonists had becoime so habituated to their use 
that the trade with the distant tribes of Indians prob- 
ably occasioned the only land traffic of any importance 
up to the middle of the eighteenth century. 

Earliest Boad Out of Charles Town. — The earliest road 
from Charles Town led to Peyre St. Julien's, near Dor- 
chester, whence trails diverged to the lands of the Con- 
garees and of the Chickasaws. The Chickasaw route 
led along the Edisto to Fort Moore, below and opposite 
Augusta. This much of the old Creek and Chickasaw 
trail formed the larger part of the first track of com- 
mercial communication opened between Charles Town 
and the Cherokees. Soon afterward the Indians cut a 
path down the East bank of the Savannah River to 
Savannah. 

Congaree and Other Indian Trails. — The Congaree trail 
led from St. Julien's up the east bank of Four Hole 
Creek to the Santee River, then across country past the 
present site of Orangeburg to the Congaree River and 
to the fort at the falls, that is, Granby; thence along 
the south bank .of the Saluda to the Keowee trail 
(Ninety-Six). 

The Keowee trail became the route for pack horses 
from the Cherokees tcy Charles Town. 
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Across the northern part of the province was the 
"path from the Cherokees" leading to Virginia. 

These were the early trails of the red men. It is inter- 
esting to note that Logan called attention to the fact 
that the railways in South Carolina followed the routes 
of the old Indian peltry trails. 

Colonel Bamweirs March. — In 1711 Colonel Barnwell 
made a long and toilsome march through the wilderness 
between Charles Town and the Neuse River in North 
Carolina. He probably followed the Congaree trail to 
the fort at the falls of the Congaree River, crossing 
which he continued to the west of Wateree River till 
he reached the path from the Cheroke^s, and thence into 
North Carolina. 

In 1722 justices of the county courts were authorized 
to lay out and repair roads and assess the charge on the 
inhabitants. 

Early Settlements on Eivers.-^Up to 1750 all the white 
inhabitants of South Carolina were Europeans who had 
reached the province by sea and had passed to their 
destination in the interior by boats; hence the interior 
settlements of that day were at or near river landings. 
These outlying settlements were never far from the 
coast, except Windsor (near Hamburg) on the Savan- 
nah River, the "Congarees" (near Columbia) on the 
Congaree River, Camden on the Wateree River, and 
Cheraw on the Pedee; these places being respectively 
the head of schooner navigation on each of the four 
great rivers of the State. 
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Whil^ these four points in the middle country enjoyed 
water communication with Charles Town, they do not 
appear to have been attractive or even practicable as 
markets for the upper country until after the Revolu- 
tion. 

Boad from Eutaw Springs. — In 1753 a road 120 miles long 
was projected from Eutaw Springs on the "Congarees" 
road across the Santee by Beard's Ferry through Man- 
chester, Camden, and Lancaster to the upper settle- 
ments on the northeast of the Wateree River near the 
territory of the Catawbas. The same Act provided for 
the opening of Wateree River. 

Building of Other Boads.— In 1766 a road was projected 
from Fort Motte by McCord's Ferry, over the Congaree 
above its confluence with the Wateree, along the west 
side of the Wateree to Fishing Creek, and "so far as 
the province extends," or about 110 miles long. 

In 1768 in conjunction with a ferry across the Pedee 
near Society Hill, two roads were made : one connecting 
Bennettsville, Marion, and Conway with Georgetown, 
150 miles; and the other through Darlington and 
Kingstree to Fort Motte, about 90 miles. 

In the same year a road was extended from Orange- 
burg across the Saluda to Newberry and Laurens, and 
two years later one from Orangeburg across the Edisto 
by way of Ninety-Six through Abbeville to Pendleton 
and beyond, 110 miles. 

In 1770 a road was made from Augusta through Edge- 
field across the Saluda near Ninety-Six, and across the 
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Enoree to the Broad River at Fishdam Ford, about 100 
miles. 

How the Highways Were Made. — The highways were 
ordered constructed by the personal labor of the inhab- 
itants of the country through which they passed, which 
seems certainly to have been a hardship upon those thus 
burdened. The burden was especially heavy upon the 
whites of the upper country where slaves were tew. 
Attention is directed to the great service rendered by 
these roads for the movement of troops on both sides in 
the war of the Revolution. 

Effects of the Eevolution.-^During the Revolution the 
people of South Carolina seemed to realize for the first 
time that they were all bound together by common 
interests and a common destiny. When that struggle 
was over the patriotic enthusiasm it had excited mani- 
fested itself in efforts to render intercourse between all 
parts of the State easy and agreeable. Roads, bridges, 
ferries, and water-courses were improved, new routes 
were established, and there was evidently a desire to 
improve the methods previously relied upon for making 
and mending the roads. Legislation still required, how- 
ever, that the locality and not the whole State should 
pay for such public works. 

By the end of the eighteenth century the Legislature 
had directed the making of many bridges and roads and 
new ferries. In 1786 the Santee Canal was chartered. 
In 1787 a company was authorized to construct canals 
on the Wateree from the North Carolina line to Camden. 
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Drayton's Account of Early Beads. — From Drayton^s View 
of South Carolina, published in 1802, the following 
sketch is taken: "The roads in the State are well 
adapted to transportation and traveling, even to the 
mountains; and, hence, wagons find no difficulty in 
coming from the upper countries, bringing with them 
the commodities of that distant region. Cross-roads to 
and from each courthouse are made throughout the 
State, and a wagon road has lately been made from the 
north fork of Saluda River, over the mountains to Knox- 
ville, in the State of Tennessee, by which wagons have 
passed, carrying loads of twenty-five hundred pounds 
weight. This opens a new source of wealth to this State, 
and speeds a happy intercourse between the countries 
east and west of the Appalachian mountains. 

"In the upper country, the water-courses are mostly 
f ordable, and when they are not, like other parts of the 
State, they are crossed by bridges and ferries. These 
roads are made and kept in repair — under the direction 
of commissioners — in the lower country by negroes, and 
in the middle and upper country by a suitable number 
of the residents in the country or parish through which 
they lead ; otherwise, there is little or no expense attend- 
ing them, and at this time a carriage and four may be 
driven from any part of this State to the other, and from 
the seashore to the mountains without any other diffi- 
culty than such as naturally arises in long journeys. 
Some few toll bridges are erected, but the spirit of the 
people is not yet favorable to these taxes on traveling. 
It is hoped, however, that the day will come when 
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bridges which are of too great magnitude to be built 
and kept in repair by individuals will be taken under 
the direction of government. This is one of the good 
purposes for which public ' moneys may be reserved in 
the public treasury, and for which they may be drawn 
out in the public service.^' 

Early Boad Traffic. — Continuing the subject, W. L. Tren- 
holm says, in Hammond's Handbook: "The vehicles 
used upon these roads for heavy traffic were of three 
kinds. In the low-country they were mostly ox-carts 
made with large wheels, 4 to 6 inches tread, drawn by 
3 or 4 yoke of oxen, and capable of carrying 3 to 4 
barrels [of] rice — about 2,000 pounds. In the middle 
and upper country, sleds were used for short distances 
on the farms and cross-roads, while for long distances, 
four- and six-horse wagons were employed, capable of 
carrying two to three tons. These wagons had narrow 
wheels and cut up the roads in winter, especially where 
the ground is clayey. Besides these ordinary convey- 
ances several novel methods were employed of moving 
produce to market. It is said that cotton was sent to 
Hamburg from the country near the upper Savannah 
by throwing the bales into the streairi and letting them 
float with the current. When produce had to be hauled 
to market from a locality requiring no return in goods, 
it was sometimes the practice to put it on a sled drawn 
by oxen so that at the end of the journey not only the 
produce but the oxen and even the material of the sled 
could be sold. Persons now living remember hogsheads 
of tobacco arriving in Charleston, having been hauled by 
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oxen or horses attached to a shaft run through the axis 
of the hogshead, from head to head, so that the package 
might roll freely. Barrels of rosin were sometimes 
secured together and floated in rafts to Georgetown from 
the Cheraw section." 

Canals. — ^The great disadvantages of these methods of 
transportation forced the people to the development of 
canals for extending communication by water. Hence 
the projects of the Santee Canal and similar public 
works on the Catawba, Saluda, and other rivers. It is 
said that upward of $3,000,000 was expended in these 
internal improvements, without estimating the labor 
assessed upon the localities adjacent to the works. The 
facilities for water transportation in South Carolina 
probably reached their highest development just before 
the epoch of railways. Robert Mills in 1826 had high 
hopes of connecting the South Atlantic States with the 
Western States by a navigable canal. 

Railways. — But the coming of railways changed all 
that. The history of the railway forms a separate and 
important chapter in our State's annals. Much atten- 
tion was given in England to the question of railways 
after 1815. The first charter of a railway in this State 
was granted in 1827. The plan was that a railway be 
located from Charleston to Hamburg on the Savannah, 
and that a branch should be extended from the main 
line, when completed, to Columbia and afterward to 
Camden. Alexander Black may be regarded as the 
father of the project. It required courage as well as 
skill and labor on the part of Black, Horry, Tupper, and 
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their associates who had direction of the enterprise, to 
carry it to success. 

Charleston and Hamburg Eailway. — ^To do justice to those 
who conceived and executed the building of the Charles- 
ton and Hamburg railway we must fully realize the lack 
of information on such subjects generally and, above all, 
the novelty of such an undertaking in the kind of 
country to be traversed by this road. It was the first 
effort in America to build a railway expressly for loco- 
motive power, and in England only short straight lines 
were built and at enormous expense. 

In 1830 six miles of road were completed. In 1831 
the whole line was placed under contract. On Novem- 
ber 7, 1832, the road was open to Branch ville, 62 miles ; 
and in October, 1833, the whole road from Charleston 
to Hamburg was completed, at a cost of |951,000. 

Railway Development. — The period between 1834 and 
1860 was marked by the gradual development of rail- 
ways and by many changes in the State resulting from 
that development. One of the effects was, because the 
lines followed the ridges, a new distribution of popula- 
tion. As we have seen, the earliest settlements in the 
low country followed the rivers. In 1817, according to 
Colonel Blanding, "two-thirds of all the market products 
of the State were raised within five miles and most of 
the other third within ten miles of a navigable stream." 
It will thus be seen why the earlier railways were coldly 
received by the most prominent planters of the interior, 
and how men like Aiken, Horry, Tupper, and Judge 
O'Neall looked beyond the interests and prejudices of a 
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class and sought to promote the prosperity of all. The 
richer lands bordering the rivers were held in large 
tracts by wealthy proprietors, who had water transpor- 
tation for their crops and horses and carriages for them- 
selves, but the small farmers, scattered over the less 
fruitful lands upon the ridges, were without facilities 
for travel and for marketing their produce. To them 
the railways were a great boon, while to the large land- 
owners on the rivers they were an annoyance. 

The railways also created towns, and the country 
town became a new and important element in the de- 
velopment of the interior. These towns were the centers 
of trade ; churches and schools arose, some founded col- 
leges, and each town attracted to itself the enterprise, 
talent, and mechanical skill of the vicinity. The rail- 
ways also served to make upper South Carolina even 
more democratic than it had been before. 



NoTB : Some of the material used in this chapter is abridged from Ham- 
mond's South Carolina: Resources and Population; Institutions and In- 
dustries. 



CHAPTER XXXIV 

Up-Country and Low-Country 

"Sectionalism." — There remains to be written a satis- 
factory account of what may be termed "sectionalism'' 
in the State. The many differences between up-country 
and low-country, existing from their earliest settle- 
ment and growing out of the nature of that settlement, 
and perpetuated and largely influenced by geographical 
conditions since, must be at least recognized and ex- 
plained by any history of the State that pretends to 
completeness. The Grampian Hills of Scotland, which 
divided that country into highlands and lowlands, did 
their work of division no more effectually than did the 
Sand Hills of South Carolina in the early days of the 
State. But while in Scotland the differences were so 
sharp as to result in armed conflict, in South Carolina 
the modern temper and spirit manifested itself in keen 
conflicts of ideas. This feature of her geography and its 
effects upon her history, add a remarkably interesting 
element to the study of the State's progress. 

The low-country planters, with large estates, hand- 
some homes and lawns, overseers, and troops of slaves, 
with commercial, educational,* and social connections in 
London and Paris, make a great contrast to the up- 
country farmers, who built their original cabins of logs, 
with dirt chimneys almost as large as the dwellings to 
which they were attached. These farmers of the up- 
country had few slaves, many of them had none, and 
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some had no hired labor. There was almost no com- 
munication with the outside world. For the education 
of their children they had to depend upon the old-field 
schoolhouses, few and far between. It was inevitable 
that these differences should result in two opposing 
schools of political and social ideas. 

The great advance in the industrial life of the State 
has materially altered these conditions. Cotton mills 
and other manufactories, and the accompanying growth 
of commercial and agricultural life, have now made the 
up-country the more prosperous section. It is worthy of 
note here that the ablest and most energetic advocate of 
low-country ideas was born and had his home in the up- 
country, and is buried and has a great monument to his 
memory in the low-country. 

This matter of South Carolina sectionalism will re- 
ceive full treatment in the final volume of this series. 
It may be well to say here, however, that present-day 
conditions, with abundant and swift means of communi- 
cation, have leveled many barriers between the up-coun- 
try and the low-country, just as they are leveling those 
between the sections of the Union. 



CHAPTER XXXV 

Some Unclassified Events 

Brief mention will be made here of events that can- 
not well be treated at greater length in the bounds al- 
lotted to this volume. 

Constitutional Convention, 1895. — The Constitutionial 
Convention, held in Columbia in 1895, adopted a new 
Constitution, which displaced the Radical one of 1868. 
There was general dissatisfaction among the people, 
after the restoration of good government in 1876, with 
the Constitution that had been imposed upon them by 
the "carpet-bag" government. They were sincerely at- 
tached to the old instrument of 1790, and, had the Rad- 
icals not set up a new charter, they would probably have 
remained contentedly under the old instrument; but 
change begets change. 

A great advance in industrial matters in this State 
was made when, in 1881, the stock law was passed, and 
live-stock was no longer allowed to roam at large. It 
was a great economy to the farmers to have their crops 
protected by a good law against trespass, instead of by 
expensive fences. 

Earthquake.— The earthquake on August 31, 1886, is 
memorable in the State's history. Its centre was 
Charleston. While the loss of life was small — estimated 
to be between sixty and eighty — the property loss 
amounted to about f 6,000,000. The sufferings of the 
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inhabitants of Charleston, which was badly damaged, 
touched the heart of the nation, and help poured in from 
every direction. As is usual with American pluck, the 
Charlestonians hastened to repair the devastation, and 
have made the city more beautiful and more substantial. 

Corn-Production Becord. — The offer by The American 
Agriculturalist of a handsome premium for the best 
acre of corn demonstrated the superior nature of South 
Carolina soil in its responsiveness to liberal fertilization 
and judicious cultivation, and made the name of Drake, 
the winner of the premium, with his crop of 256^ bushels 
on a single acre in Marlboro County, widely known. 

The phosphates of South Carolina have proved for 
years a source of income to the State, although the pro- 
duction in other States, notably Florida and Tennessee, 
has now materially reduced this revenue. 

Storm of 1893.— On Sunday, August 27, 1893, a wind 
and rain storm rage<J over the whole State, but with 
greatest violence on the coast, doing immense damage 
to Charleston and the Sea Islands. Several hun- 
dred lives were lost on the coast and many thousands 
were made homeless and destitute. The sufferers on 
the coast received assistance from many quarters of the 
world. In the interior no lives were lost, but barns were 
blown down, mill houses washed away, and great dam- 
age done to the forests. 

The Charleston Exposition, in 1903, displayed the 
marvelous resources of the State in all departments of 
life and industry. 



CHAPTER XXXVI 

Literature of the State 

Influence of Literature. — In the story of a people, their 
literature should receive consideration in proportion 
to its value and to its influence upon history. There 
is no field of human effort of greater importance. Few 
would insist that the demonstrations in London on the 
return of Charles II are more worthy of the attention of 
the historian than the publication of Milton's Paradise 
Lost or Smith's Wealth of Nations. So insignificant in 
.its ultimate effects on human society is the life and 
service of the average King or President that we are 
almost inclined to agree with Dr. Johnson in *he cele- 
brated couplet : 

"How small of all that human hearts endure, 
That part which laws or kings can cause or cure !" 

In this, the intermediate volume of the series, we can 
only touch on the writing of a few of the most famous au- 
thors of the State, not attempting to follow a chrono- 
logical scheme. 

William Gilmore Simms. — It seems proper to speak first 
of William Gilmore Simms, best known of our writers 
of fiction, as he is so intimately identified with our 
history. There is nothing that so quickly awakens a 
love in the hearts of young people for historic scenes 
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as interesting stories about them. After reading Walter 
Scott's novels, we yearn to cross the ocean, and do cross 
from America by the thousands, in after life, to see 
Loch Katrine and Ben Nevis and other scenes which 
have been brought to our knowledge and affection by 
Scott's accounts of stirring events in their history. 
Now Simms performs for South Carolina the kind of 
work that Scott did for Scotland, and there is cer- 
tainly no State in the American Union that has a 
Colonial and Revolutionary history that lends itself so 
successfully to the purposes of the novelist. Simms un- 
dertook the task of making our history appeal to us 
through fiction, and that he attained a high degree 
of success cannot be doubted. It would be well if our 
youth oould read Guy Rivers, by Simms, before they 
read Ouy Mannering, by Scott. Such early intimacy 
with our history would lead to a greater love for the 
State and to placing South Carolina first in their pa- 
triotic devotion. Simms also wrote poetry of excellent 
quality, and was a distinguished historian and essayist. 
Paul H. Hayne. — Paul H. Hayne is a poet who has 
done for his State a work similar to that done by Burns 
for Scotland. Where is the Scotsman, who can read at 
all, who has not read Burns and memorized verses about 
the rivers or the mountains and valleys of Scotia? 
Hayne writes of South Carolina's fruits and flowers 
and birds and beasts and mountains and streams and 
of our historic fields of conflict, and holds up, in beauti- 
ful poetic language, the glories of our dead. We do not 
attempt to rank him with Burns in poetic genius, but 
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we claim that his poetry has real merit, and that it has a 
strong interest and appeal for all South Carolinians. 

Henry Timrod. — Our finest poet is Henry Timrod, 
whose gifts are acknowledged by the most competent 
critics to be of a high order. Thomas Carlyle says of 
his own countryman, Robert Burns, that his war ode, 
Bruce's address at Bannockburn, Scots, Wha Hoe wV 

Wallace Bled, "is the 
best war ode that has 
ever been written." 
Timrod's stirring bat- 
tle-piece, Carolina, will 
stand any comparison 
mth Burns's splendid 
lyric, and must rank 
with the greatest war 
poetry of the world. 
Among his other poems 
may be mentioned the 
exquisite lines on 
Spring, The Cotton 
Boll, and Charleston, 
the beautiful Ode writ- 
ten to be sung at the 
Confederate graves at 
WASHINGTON ALLSTON Magnolla Ccmetcry, 

Charleston; Katy, and Ethnogenesis. We may safely 
place the poetry of Timrod alongside of the best of its 
kind. His musical gift very often suggests and equals 
that of Edgar Allan Poe. 
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Washington Allston. — Coleridge, the world's best critic, 
wrote in a letter to Thomas Campbell that Washington 
Allston, our great poet and still greater painter, had 
"poetic and artistic genius unsurpassed by any man of 
his age," and he also called him "the first genius pro- 
duced by the Western world." On this side of the At- 
lantic, also, Allston had admirers like Longfellow, Whit- 
tier, Bryant, and Washington Irving, who exhausted the 
English language in praise of the South Carolinian. 
His famous poem, America to Great Britain, is in- 
cluded, with words of highest appreciation, in Cole- 
ridge's collection. Sibylline Leaves. 

Hugh Swinton Legare. — The leading essayist and man 
of letters in our State literature is Hugh Swinton 
Legare. It is one of the reproaches of our home schol- 
arship that his writing have been so much neglected. 
His works have been collected in two neatly bound 
volumes, but unfortunately these have been allowed to 
go out of print and, therefore, are now hard to procure. 
When the schools take these up for study, in some 
compendium of English and American literature, where 
their merits could be estimated by comparison with the 
work of other great writers of the world, their republi- 
cation will be assured. His erudition was probably 
equal to that of any of his contemporaries in this coun- 
try or in Europe, and his classical learning was proba- 
bly unequaled by any American of his time. In hand- 
ling classical themes he displayed a thoroughness of 
knowledge and excellence of judgment that brought a 
blush of mortified pride to some of England's ablest 
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critics. Charles Kendall Adams, a most distinguished 
classical scholar and judicious critic, in speaking of 
the comparative merits of Lord Brougham's paper on 
Demosthenes and Legare's on the same subject, says of 
Legare's : 

"This essay on Demosthenes is vastly better [than 
Brougham's], and is perhaps the most brilliant and 
scholarly summary in our language of the great orator's 
work." 

Legare also chose as a theme for a brilliant essay, 
one that Macaulay made use of — Thomas Moore's Life 
of Lord Byron. Fortunately for Legare, his essay pre- 
ceded by one year the publication of Macaulay's, so it 
is evident he did not borrow or plagiarize Macaulay's 
thought. But it would be impossible to study the essays 
together without suspecting Macaulay's indebtedness to 
Legare for some of his finest expressions. In the treat- 
ment of the peculiar character of Byron, so difficult of 
proper analysis, we do not hesitate to say that Macau- 
lay's essay is the more* epigrammatic and showy ; but 
for comprehensive grasp of Byron's merits as a poet, 
and of his idiosyncrasies as a man, Legare's essay is the 
best in the language. His writings should still be popu- 
lar, for his Journal of the Rhine and Diary of Brussels, 
Diplomatic and Private Correspondence , and his essays, 
handling so many themes of great and permanent 
interest, make his two volumes as valuable a contribu- 
tion as could be made to any library. Why should they 
not be in every library in South Carolina? 
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J. Marion Sims. — ^J. Marion Sims is worthy of a place 
in our literature because of his fine autobiography. 
He was the most illustrious surgeon of his day. Though 
living in Mobile, New York, and Paris, he was at heart 
always a South Carolinian. Memorials to his memory 
have been erected in the city of New York and in Paris, 
and other places in the world, yet there is no monument 
to him in his native State. He was not only a great 
surgeon, but he was a forceful writer, though confining 
himself chiefly to medical subjects. His autobiography, 
edited by his son and published under the title The 
Story of My Ldfe, is one of the most interesting works 
of its kind. It is written with great simplicity and can- 
dor. Although 

"Lavish honor showered all her stars, 
And affluent fortune emptied all her horn'' 

upon him, it only increased his humility and made him 
see more plainly the vanities of fame and wealth, when 
sought as a gratification to pride. The book shows in 
conclusive manner that his moral gifts were of as fine 
quality as his intellectual. As some one has said of 
him, "We were not needed for his glory; he was neces- 
sary to ours." 

Robert Mills.— In 1826 Kobert Mills published Statis- 
tics of South Carolina, as full of sentiment as of statis- 
tics, and, in spite of the columns of figures, one feels a 
glow of patriotism when reading its earnest exhorta- 
tions to the people of South Carolina to make the State 
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"blossom as the rose" by developing its natural re- 
sources. As AUston was greater as a painter than as a 
writer, so Mills, though he made for himself a worthy 
place in literature, deserves a still higher fame as an 
architect. For it was he who designed the monument 
at Washington to "the Father of his Country,'' the fine 
group of statuary at Kichmond, and the celebrated 
Bunker Hill monument at Boston. Many of the hand- 
somest national buildings from New Orleans to New 
York are examples of his work. 

John C. Calhoun. — ^We must take notice of Calhoun's 
two books, one a Disquisition on Government in gen- 
eral, and the other a Discourse on the Government 
of the United States in particular. These books were 
written, as Calhoun explains, amid the pressure of pub- 
lic business, and they were not published until after his 
death, and so they had not the advantage of his careful 
revision. His health became too feeble for him to do 
the work as he wished it done. If his masterly orations 
left any doubt as to that point, these works would be 
suflScient to give him rank with the prof oundest students 
and writers on governmental questions. His intellect 
was Greek, and his method Aristotelian — deliberately 
preferred by him to the Baconian, the deductive rather 
than the inductive — as best suited to the nature 
of his thought. The thought itself is of the most 
advanced modern character. No other writer has 
ever seen with greater clearness the principles upon 
which governmental structures should and must rest. 
Of his Disquisition on Government^ Alexander H. 
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Stephens, of Georgia, the greatest constitutional lawyer 
of the South, says: "It will outlive the language in 
which it is written." And this is not extravagant 
praise. Through these works Calhoun will eventually 
rank among the great pjiilosophic minds of the. world — 
with Aristotle, Locke, Maine, Herbert Spencer, and 
John Stuart Mill, and go down to posterity as the great- 
est expounder of the American system of government. 
It is interesting to know that South Carolina's most 
illustrious citizen had his preference for philosophy 
early developed by repeated readings of John Locke's 
famous essay on the Human Understandhuj , and that 
Locke did a great deal more for South Carolina in writ- 
ing this philosophic work than in drafting The Funda- 
mental Constitutions, 

James Mark Baldwin. — ^Another among the writers of 
today should be mentioned at this point. James Mark 
Baldwin is unsurpassed as a metaphysician, and his 
writings on the mind have made him an authority even 
in the German universities. He is now a professor at 
Johns Hopkins University. The degrees conferred 
upon him by the first institutions of learning in this 
country and in Europe attest the high esteem in which 
he is held. His works have been translated into several 
foreign languages. We can give the names of only a 
few of his most noted books : German Psychology of To- 
day, Handbook of Psychology, Elements of Psychology, 
Mental Development in the Child and the Race, Social 
and Ethical Interpretations in Mental Development, 
Story of the Mind, Fragments in Philosophy and 
Science. 
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Joel E. Poinsett. — Joel K. Poinsett, who as a statesman 
has already been mentioned in treating of the Nullifica- 
tion Period, wrote many orations and essays of fine 
literary quality, and his Notes on Mexico^ 1822, with an 
Historical Sketch of the RevQlution, 1824, are well 
known and highly valued. Like Jeflferson, Poinsett in his 
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travels, which were extensive, was always studying the 
flora and fauna of other countries in comparison with 
those of his own. He enjoys the rare honor of having 
a plant named for him, the Poinsettia, a species of the 
euphorbia. 

B. F. Perry.— Gov. B. F. Perry published three volumes 
of sketches and reminiscences which tell in an inter- 
esting way of the careers of many South Carolinians. 
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A considerable number of those of whom he writes were 
his contemporaries, and his personal observation as to 
their character and conduct in private and public life 
have considerable interest and worth. He was a Union 
man and, therefore, in many instances he has to give 
accounts of those with whom he disagreed and with 
whom he many times came in strenuous opposition ; but 
he is almost always impartial and able to do justice to 
the virtues and abilities of his opponents. 

A collection of addresses published under the title of 
The Carolina Tribute to Calhoun, consisting of orations 
delivered in his memory, most of them at the time 
of his death, might well be included in this sketch. 
It was compiled by Col. J. P. Thomas. This book shows 
so fully the culture, lofty sentiments, and high aims 
of the people of the State that it has a value beyond 
that of its excellent speeches. Among so many fine ora- 
tions we are reluctant to make selection, and all could 
be read with profit by scholars anywhere, but Ham- 
mond's oration, Rhett's, and Porter's will certainly bear 
comparison with the best eulogistic speeches of the 
world; the sermons by Dr. Thornwell and Dr. Palmer 
are, also, of the very highest order of merit as funeral 
discourses. The book contains, besides the speeches and 
sermons, a full account of the memorial proceedings in 
Congress, with the speeches of Webster, Clay, and other 
distinguished associates of Mr. Calhoun. It also con- 
tains an account of the manner in which his body was 
received in Charleston and of its burial. This book 
should certainly be in every school library in South 
Carolina. It is now out of print. 
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David Eamsay — Dr. David Ramsay, who enjoys the dis- 
tinction of being the first American to attract attention 
in Europe by his writing, may be called "The Father 
of American History." He was a prolific writer, and 
all of his books show a fine scholarship and care as 
an historian. He writes with marked impartiality and 
fidelity to what he conceives to be the truth. Among his 
works are a Universal History ^ a History of South Caro- 
lina and a United States History. 

Biographical Sketches of the Bench and Bar of South 
Carolina^ by Judge J. B. O'Neall, is a book of unusual 
interest and popularity. It has been often said with 
truth that South Carolina has cause for peculiar pride 
in the character and ability of her legal profession. 

Alexander Gregg.— Bishop Alexander Gregg's History 
of the Old GherawSy though a history of only one 
section of South Carolina, is a work of such remarkable 
completeness as to render it valuable far beyond the 
limits of the territory it professes to cover. Of it 
McCrady said in his history of the State : "This work 
contains an account of the aborigines of the Pedee, the 
first white settlements, their subsequent progress, civil 
changes, the struggle of the Revolution, and growth of 
the country afterward, from 1730 to 1810, with notices 
of families and sketches of individuals. It offers the 
most complete history of a given section of the State to 
be found." It has recently been republished with valu- 
able addenda and illustrations. 

Only passing mention can be made of several works of 
great value — Johnson's Traditions of the Revolu- 
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tion^ Garden's Anecdotes^ Moultrie's Memoirs^ Hewat's, 
Rivers's, an^ Simms's Histories of South Carolina, 
James's and Weems's books on Marion, Carroll's His- 
torical Collection^ Elliott's Carolina Sports^ and Wil- 
liam Johnson's Ldfe of Nathanael Greene. 

Edward McCrady. — McCrady's history of South Caro- 
lina, from the settlement of the colony to the end of the 
Revolution is perhaps the best State history that 
has yet appeared in this country, and is a magnificent 
contribution to our fine historical literature. Mr. Mc- 
Crady placed the whole people of his State, for all time, 
under obligations to him. He has shown more forcibly 
and conclusively than any other waiter South Caro- 
lina's heroic part in the American Revolution. He has 
effectively put a stop to the effort, commenced back in 
the Revolution by the jealous officers sent into South 
Carolina, to deprive her own leaders of the credit due 
them for the expulsion of the British from her borders. 
He also proved that Carolinians alone won the great 
fight at Fort Moultrie, and that there were no Carolina 
troops in the shameful defeat at Camden. Faithfully he 
accounted for the services of those who came from the 
outside to take part in the war, and as faithfully showed 
the extent of the service rendered by the partisan bands 
lied by Sumter, Marion, and Pickens, and other officers 
of lower rank. Edward Gibbon declared that in his De- 
cline and Fall of the Roman Empire he was able to give 
a better account of the movement of armies because of his 
experience as a captain of grenadiers. Mr. McCrady, 
in describing the movements of the Revolutionary 
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army, must have been very greatly aided by his 
large experience as an oflScer in the Confederate service, 
where he distinguished himself for gallantry on many 
fields. 

Dr. John Johnson. — ^Another noteworthy history is that 
by the Keverend Dr. John Johnson, for many years 
rector of St. Philip's church, Charleston, which is 
called the "Westminster Abbey" of South Carolina be- 
cause the remains of so many of her distinguished dead 
are reposing in its cemetery. His book, entitled The 
Defense of Charleston Harbor^ is exceedingly valuable 
as an authority on fortifications. It is not remarkable 
that he should speak with authority on this subject, as 
he distinguished himself as an officer of the corps of 
engineers in repairing Fort Sumter and in constructing 
new and impregnable defenses there. His book has been 
widely read and appreciated and is used in military in- 
stitutions in this country and in Europe as an authority 
on the construction and defense of fortresses. Dr. John- 
son in this book has done another great work for South 
Carolina, in giving the only full account that we have 
anywhere of the battles fought during the War Betw^een 
the Sections, on land and w^ater, in the defense of 
Charleston. Even Northern officers have complained 
that the histories of the United States, written by 
Northern authors, neglect the battles fought in South 
Carolina. Dr. Johnson's service to his State, as a brave 
and devoted soldier and skilful engineer in the most 
famous defense in American history, is even surpassed 
by his services as an author. 
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Portraits of men like Gen. Edward McCrady and Dr. 
John Johnson should be hung upon^ the walls, and their 
books placed in the libraries of all the schools in South 
Carolina. 

Mrs. Harriott Horry Ravenel. — Mrs. Harriott Horry 
Ravenel must be mentioned here for the great value of 
her contributions to history. She made her first appear- 
ance as an author with a novel, Ashurst, in 1870, and 
it was not until 1896 that her fine biography, the Life 
of Eliza Finckney^ was published. This was followed 
in 1901 by the Life and Times of William Loivndes of 
South Carolina. These two biographical works are of 
the highest interest, replete with information and illu- 
minating comment, and were greatly needed in filling 
out the story of the development of the State. 

William Henry Trescot. — We cannot better close this 
chapter than by reproducing the Inscription on the Con- 
federate monument at Columbia written by William 
Henry Trescot. Mr. Trescot was a distinguished diplo- 
matist and the author of several valuable w^orks. Among 
his writings are: Diplomacy of the Revolution^ An 
American Vieiv of the Eastern Question^ and Diplomatic 
History of the Admiiiistrations of Washington and 
Adams. The subject of the Inscription is, of course, the 
Confederate soldier, the proudest figure in the history of 
the State. This noble epitaph offers a perfect test of the 
literary taste and the patriotic sentiment of the people. 
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ON THE NOKTH SIDE. 

"This Monument 

Perpetuates the Memory 

Of Those Who, 

True to the Instincts of Their Birth, 

Faithful to the Teachings of Their Fathers, 

Constant in Their Love for the State, 

Died in the Performance of Their Duty ; 

Who 

Have Glorified a Fallen Cause 

By the Simple Manhood of Their Lives, 

The Patient Endurance of Suffering, 

And the Heroism of Death, 

And Who 

In the Dark Hours of Imprisonment, 

In the Hopelessness of the Hospital, 

In the Short, Sharp Agony of the Field, 

Found Support and Consolation 

In the Belief 

That at Home They Would Not be Forgotten." 



ON THE SOUTH SIDE. 

"Let the Stranger, 

Who May in Future Times 

Read This Inscription, 

Recognize That These Were Men 

Whom Power Could not Corrupt, 

Whom Deatli Could not Terrify, 
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Whom Defeat Could not Dishonor, 

And Let Their Virtues Plead 

For Just Judgment 

Of the Cause in Which They Perished. 

Let the South Carolinians 

Of Another Generation 

Remember 

That the State Taught Them 

How to Live and How to Die. 

And that From Her Broken Fortunes 

She Has Preserved for Her Children 

The Priceless Treasure of Their Memories, 

Teaching All Who May Claim 

The Same Birthright 

That Truth, Courage and Patriotism 

Endure Forever." 

It was found that the Inscription as written could be 
carved on only two faces of the monument. The direc- 
tors, therefore, to their very great regret, were compelled 
to ask the author to allow them to leave oflf part of it ; 
but they were not willing that the State should lose one 
of its eloquent sentences, and so they published it in full 
in their history of the monument. From that publica- 
tion we reproduce the following words, which were 
omitted : 

"Those for whom they died 

Inscribe on this marble 

The solemn record of their sacrifice. 
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The perpetual gratitude of the State they served, 

The undying affection of those 

Whose lives 

The separation of death 

Has shadowed with an everlasting sorrow; 

Scattered over the battlefields of the South, 

Buried in remote and alien graves, 

Dying unsoothed by the touch 

Of familiar and household hands, 

Their names are graven here 

To recall 

To their children and kinsmen 

How worthily they lived. 

How nobly they died ; 

And in what tender reverence 

Their memory survives." 



XXXVII 

Review and Forecast 

Outlook Bright. — There is everything in South Caro- 
lina's past to give encouragement and hope for the 
future. When we reflect upon what trials and what 
difficulties have beset her path, and how, by reason of 
her geographic conditions and the intelligence of the 
people who have lived here, all obstacles have been sur- 
mounted and men and women of the highest type have 
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been developed on her soil, we can reasonably trust that 
any adverse conditions that may arise will be overcome 
and her material, moral, and intellectual development 
be continuous. 
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Becord of National Service. — Despite her many obstacles, 
she has furnished to the United States the following 
distinguished officers: Two Presidents of the Revolu- 
tionary Congress; a Chief Justice and an Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court ; six diplomatists, some of 
them of the very highest ability; a Comptroller and 
Treasurer; three general officers in the army of 1798 
and a Brigadier-General in the army of 1808; a Major- 
Qeneral in 1812; two Speakers of the national House 
of Representatives; three times she furnished a can- 
didate for the Presidency on the Federalist ticket, and 
only C. C. Pinckney's high sense of honor kept the State 
from having one of her citizens as President. Twice 
has a . South Carolinian been Vice-President of the 
United States, and the same distinguished citizen (Mr. 
Calhoun) was Secretary of War and afterward Secre- 
tfip?y of State. Hugh S. Legare had the unique honor of 
homing two positions, Secretary of State and Attorney- 
General, at the same time. During his whole career as 
a member of Congress William Lowndes was considered 
the leading citizen of the United States, and his 
nomination for the Presidency, had he lived, seemed 
a foregone conclusion. He was pronounced by many 
contemporaries and associates in his work in Congress 
the wisest man they had ever known. Such commen- 
dation came from men as distinguished as Henry Clay, 
James Buchanan, and Thomas H. Benton, and of him 
Abraham Lincoln said "he was the ablest man the South 
ever had in Congress." On his visit to Europe he was 
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pronounced by the Duke of Argyle and Leo X as the 
wisest and best-bred man they had ever met. 

Educational Awakening. — ^When we see the great educa- 
tional awakening in our cities and in remote country 
districts, with zeal in the officers connected with the 
educational system, from the State Superintendent of 
Education to the humblest teacher in the schools ; when 
we note the erection of factories for so many different 
kinds and grades of articles, and especially for the man- 
ufacture of the raw material produced by our own soil ; 
witness the continued growth of the State Agricultural 
Society and an ever-increasing attendance on its annual 
fairs; and see, through the teaching of agricultural 
chemistry in our colleges and schools, the stimulated 
productiveness of the soil — it seems that our material 
prosperity is entirely assured. The spirit of co-opera- 
tion, which is regenerating our towns and rural com- 
munities through the upbuilding of schools and churches 
and the establishment of libraries, is one of the most en- 
couraging signs of our day. The organization and suc- 
cessful conduct of literary and industrial societies, and 
the growth of a broad and liberal spirit in respect to the 
other States of the Union, showing a nationalization 
of sentiment, a broadening of view, and a deepening 
of sympathies, will enable us to form wider connections 
for the advancement of our intellectual and material 
interests. When we see everywhere the growth of the 
spirit of humanity, the manifest desire for universal 
peace and friendship that will open our doors to 
trade and social intercourse with all our fellow beings — 
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when we reflect upon all these things, we turn our faces 
to the future with hope and happiness. The educated 
men and women of South Carolina will, we believe, see, 
that the State moves upward and onward in generous 
rivalry with the most enterprising and intelligent mem- 
bers of the Federal Union. 



XXXVIII 

Bibd^s-Eye View of South Carolina History 

1562 — First settlement at Port Royal; abandoned. 

1663-5 — Grant of Carolina to eight British noblemen 
from Charles II. 

1670 — First English expedition landed at Port Royal. 

1670 — First permanent settlement at Albemarle Point, 
near present site of Charleston. 

1671 — Slavery introduced into the colony by Sir John 
Yeamans. 

1680 — Settlement removed to present site of Charleston, 
then, and until 1783, called Charles Town. 

1702-^-Invasion of Florida by Carolinians under Gov- 
ernor Moore; no important results. 

1706 — French and Spanish expedition against Carolina. 
Failure of the first attempt to take Charleston 
by means of a naval force. 

1715 — ^War with the Yamassee Indians. 

1719 — Revolution by which Carolina became a royal 
colony. 

1728 — Carolina divided into North and South Carolina. 

1739 — Negro insurrection, known as Stono Insurrec- 
tion, or "GuUah War." 

1760 — War with Cherokee Indians. 

1773 — People refuse to use imported tea subject to tax. 

1774 — Convention of the representatives of the people at 
Charleston passed resolutions condemning the 
Boston Port Bill. Representatives to first 
Continental Congress elected. 
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1775 — British powder supply seized. British ships in 
Charleston harbor driven to sea by batteries of 
the patriots. 

1776 — On March 26 the Provincial Congress adopted 
a constitution and elected John Rutledge 
president. This action antedated the Declara- 
tion of Independence, adopted by Congress, by 
nearly four months. 

1776 — June 28 British fleet fails in attempt to take 
Charleston. 

1776-7 — War with Cherokees; latter subdued and com- 
pelled to cede their territory to the whites. 

1779 — Arrival of French fleet off Charleston to assist 
American forces in accordance with the alli- 
ance with France. 

1780 — Capture of Charleston and of troops under Gen- 
eral Lincoln by the British. 

1780 — August 16, Americans under General Gates de- 
feated at battle of Camden. British defeated 
at King's Mountain, October 7. Camden cap- 
tured by Americans under Col. William Wash- 
ington on December 4. 

1780 — South Carolina overrun by the British, but Gen- 
erals Marion, Sumter, and Pickens continued 
the war. 

1781 — Battle of Cowpens, January 17 ; a great American 
victory. Americans under General Greene de- 
feated at Guilford Court-House, March 14. 
Drawn battle between British and Americans 
at Eutaw Springs September 8 ; British retreat 
to Charleston. 
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1782 — Charleston evacuated by British; end of war in 

South Carolina. 
1786 — Site in exact centre of State chosen for the cap- 
ital city, and Columbia founded. 
1788 — Constitution of the United States ratified by 

South Carolina. 
1790 — State Constitution adopted. Columbia formally 

becomes the capital. 
1791 — President George Washington paid a visit to 

South Carolina. 
1811 — Free schools established. 

1813-14 — Engagements betAveen British vessels and 

American privateers off the Carolina coast. 

1830 — Great debate in the United States Senate betAveen 

Daniel Webster of Massachusetts and Robert 

Y. Hayne of South Carolina. 
1832 — Nullification Act, by which State declared tariff 

laws unconstitutional and void. 
1833 — Railway from Charleston to Hamburg completed, 

137 miles long, then *he longest railway in the 

world. 
1834-5 — Severest cold on record in South Carolina. 
1847 — Distinguished services of the Palmetto (South 

Carolina) Regiment in the war against Mexico. 
1850 — Death of John C. Calhoun, South Carolina's most 

distinguished statesman. 
1860 — Ordinance of Secession passed at Charleston. 
1861 — Beginning of hostilities between North and 

South. The steamer "Star of the West" fired 

upon from Morris Island, January 9. Fort 

Sumter reduced, April 13. 
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1861 — Provisional government of the Confederate 
States. 

1862 — Permanent Confederate government inaugu- 
rated; South Carolina represented in Presi- 
dent Davis's cabinet by C. G. Memminger, 
Secretary of the Treasury, and George A. Tren- 
holm, who succeeded him in that office. 

1863 — Slavery abolished by proclamation of President 
Lincoln. 

1863-5 — Siege and bombardment of Charleston by Fed- 
eral troops. 

1865 — General Sherman marched across South Caro- 
lina. Charleston abandoned by Confederates. 
End of war. 

1865-7 — State government under Johnson's reconstruc- 
tion policy. 

1867 — Congressional reconstruction; military govern- 
ment; negro suffrage guaranteed by amend- 
ments to the Federal Constitution. 

1868 — Radical Constitution framed. 

1868-71— Troubles with Kuklux Klan. 

1871 — Discovery of rich phosphate deposits.' 

1872 — The State plundered under the administration of 
Governor Moses. 

1876 — State redeemed from Radical rule, through the 
leadership of Wade Hampton. 

1886 — Severe earthquake ; great damage in Charleston. 

1888 — Legislature charters Clemson College for instruc- 
tion in agriculture and allied subjects. 
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1892 — State dispensary law for the regulation of the 
liquor trafl&c adopted. 

1893 — Legislature establishes Winthrop College for 
Women. 

1890-1900 — Rapid development of cotton manufactur- 
ing. South Carolina now ranks second to 
Massachusetts in this respect. 

1895 — New Constitution adopted to displace the Radical 
Constitution.' 

1906 — South Carolina's area, 30,570 square miles ; popu- 
lation (census 1900), 1,340,316. Produces an- 
nually about 1,000,000 bales of cotton; rice, 
tobacco, and other staples. 
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Governors of South Carolina Under the Lords 
Proprietors 

1669— William Sayle. 
1670— Joseph West. 
1672 — Sir John Yeamans. 
1674 — Joseph West. 
1682— Joseph Mor(e)toii. 
1684— Richard Kyrle. 
1684— Robert Quarry. 
1684— Joseph West. 
1685 — Joseph Mor(e)toii. 
1686— James Colleton. 
1690— Seth Sothell. 
1691— Philip Ludwell. 
1693— Thomas Smith. 
1694— Joseph Blake. 
1694— John Archdale. 
1696— Joseph Blake. 
1700 — James Moore. 
1702 — Sir Nathaniel Johnson. 
1708— Col. Edward Tynte. 
1709— Robert Gibbes. 
1712 — Hon. Edward Craven. 
1716— Robert Daniel. 
1717 — Robert Johnson. 
1719 — James Moore, second. 
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Governors Under the Royal Government 

1719 — James Moore, second. 

1721 — Sir Francis Nicholson. 

1724 — Arthur Middleton, administered the Govern- 
ment pro tempore. 

1729 — Robert Johnson. 

1729 — Thomas Broughton. 

1737— William Bull. 

1738 — Samuel Horsey, died ; did not come over. 

1738 — James Glen, did not come over until 1743. 

1756— William Henry Lyttleton. 

1759— William Bull, second. 

1760 — Thomas Pownal, did not come over. 

1761— Thomas Boone. 

1764— William Bull, second. 

1766 — Lord Charles Greville Montagu. 

1768 — ^William Bull, second, during the absence of 
Charles G. Montagu. 

1768 — Lord Charles Greville Montagu. 

1769 — William Bull, second, during the absence of 
Charles G. Montagu. 

1771 — Lord Charles Greville Montagu. 

1773 — William Bull, second. 

1775-76— Lord William Campbell. 

Presidents of the State 

1776-8— John Rutledge Charleston 

1778-9 — Rawlins Lowndes Charleston 
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Governors of the State. 

1779 — John Rutledge Charleston 

1782 — John Mathews Charleston 

1783 — Christopher Gadsden (elected but declined) 

Charleston 

1783 — Benjamin Guerard Charleston 

1785 — William Moultrie Charleston 

1787 — Thomas Pinckney Charleston 

1789 — Charles Pinckney Charleston 

1792 — Arnoldus Vanderhorst Charleston 

1794 — William Moultrie Charleston 

1796 — Charles Pinckney Charleston 

1798— EdAvard Rutledge Charleston 

1800 — John Drayton Charleston 

1802— J. B. Richardson Charleston 

1804 — Paul Hamilton Charleston 

1806 — Charles Pinckney Charleston 

1808 — John Drayton Charleston 

1810 — Henry Middleton. / Charleston 

1812 — Joseph AUston . . /. GeorgetoAvn 

1814 — David R. Williams Darlington 

•1816 — Andrew Pickens Edgefield 

1818 — John Geddes Charleston 

1820— Thomas Bennett Charleston 

1822 — John Lyde Wilson Georgetown 

1824 — R. I. Manning Clarendon 

1826— John Taylor Richland 

1828— S. D. Miller Sumter 

1830 — James Hamilton, Jr Charleston 
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1832— Robert Y. Hayne Charleston 

1834 — George McDuffie Abbeville 

1836— Pierce M. Butler Edgefield 

1838— Patrick Noble Abbeville 

1840 — B. K. Hennegan Marlboro 

1840 — J. P. Richardson Clarendon 

1842 — J. H. Hammond Barnwell 

1844 — William Aiken Charleston 

1846 — David Johnson Spartanburg 

1848— Whitemarsh B. Seabrook Edisto Island 

1850— J. H. Means Fairfield 

1852 — J. L. Manning Clarendon 

1854— J. H. Adams Richland 

1856— R. F. W. Allston Georgetown 

1858— W. H. Gist Union 

I860— F. W. Pickens Edgefield 

1862— M. L. Bonham Edgefield 

1864— A. G. Magrath Charleston 

1865— B. F. Perry .^ Greenville 

1865 — James L. Orr Anderson 

Governors of Reconstruction Period^ 1868-1876 

1868— R. K. Scott Ohio 

1872 — F. J. Moses, Jr South Carolina 

1874-76 — D. H. Chamberlain Massachusetts 

Governors Since Reconstruction 

1876— Wade Hampton Richland 

1879 — W. D. Simpson Laurens 
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1880— Thomas B. Jeter Union 

1880 — Johnson Hagood BarnAvell 

1882— Hugh S. Thompson Greenville 

1886— John 0. Sheppard Edgefield 

1886t— John Peter Richardson Clarendon 

1890— B. R. Tillman Edgefield 

1894 — John Gary Evans Aiken 

1896— W. H. EUerbe Marion 

1899 — Miles B. McSweeney Hampton 

1902-06— D. C. Heyward Colleton 



NULUFICATION 

An Ordinance 

To Nullify certain Acts of the Congress of the United 
States^ purporting to he Laws, laying Duties and Im- 
posts on the Importation of Foreign Commodities, 
Whereas, the Congress of the United States, by va- 
rious acts, purporting to be acts laying duties and im- 
posts on foreign imports, but in reality intended for the 
protection of domestic manufactures, and the giving of 
bounties to classes and individuals engaged in partic- 
ular employments, at the expense and to the injury and 
oppression of other classes and individuals, and by 
wholly exempting from taxation, certain foreign com- 
modities, such as are not produced or manufactured in 
the United States, to afford a pretext for imposing 
higher and excessive duties on articles similar to those 
intended to be protected, hath exceeded its just powers 
under the Constitution, which confers on it no authority 
to afford such protection, and hath violated the true 
meaning and intent of the Constitution, which provides 
for equality in imposing the burdens of taxation upon 
the several States and portions of the Confederacy; — 
And, Whereas, the said Congress, exceeding its just 
power to impose taxes and collect revenue for the pur- 
pose of effecting and accomplishing the specific objects 
and purposes which the Constitution of the United 
States authorizes it to effect and accomplish hath raised 
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and collected unnecessary revenue, for objects unau- 
thorized by the Constitution ; 

We therefore^ the people of the State of South Caro- 
lina, in Convention assembled, do Declare and Ordain, 
and it is hereby Declared and Ordained, That the several 
acts and parts of acts of the Congress of the United 
States, purporting to be laws for the imposing of duties 
and imposts on the importation of foreign commodities, 
and now having actual operation and effect within the 
United States, and more especially an act entitled "an 
act in alteration of the several acts imposing duties on 
imports," approved on the nineteenth day of May, one 
thousand eight hundred and twenty-eight, and also, an 
act entitled "an act to alter and amend the several acts 
imposing duties on imports," approved on the four- 
teenth day of July, one thousand eight hundred and 
thirty-two, are unauthorized by the Constitutioii of the 
United States, and violate the true meaning and intent 
thereof, and are null, void, and no law, nor binding upon 
this State, its officers, or citizens ; and all promises, con- 
tracts and obligations, made or entered into, or to be 
made or entered into, with purpose to secure the duties 
imposed by said acts, and all judicial proceedings which 
shall be hereafter had in affirmance thereof, are, and 
shall be, held utterly null and void : 

And it is further Ordained, That it shall not be law- 
ful for any of the constituted authorities, whether of 
this State or of the United States, to enforce the pay- 
ment of duties imposed by the said acts, within the limits 
of this State ; but it shall be the duty of the Legislature 
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to adopt such measures and pass such acts as may be 
necessary to give full effect to this Ordinance, and to 
prevent the enforcement and arrest the operation of the 
said acts and parts of acts of the Congress of the United 
States, within the limits of this State, from and after 
the first day of February next ; and the duty of all other 
constituted authorities, and of all persons residing or 
being within the limits of this State, and they are hereby 
required and enjoined to obey and give effect to this 
Ordinance, and such acts and measures of the Legisla- 
ture as may be passed or adopted in obedience thereto : 

And it is further Ordained^ That in no case of law or 
equity, decided in the courts of this State, wherein shall 
be drawn in question the authority of this Ordinance, or 
the validity of such act or acts of the Legislature as may 
be passed for the purpose of giving effect thereto, or the 
validity of the aforesaid acts of Congress, imposing 
duties, shall any appeal be taken or allowed to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, nor shall any copy of 
the record be permitted or allowed for that purpose ; and 
if any such appeal shall be attempted to be taken, the 
Courts of this State shall proceed to execute and enforce 
their judgments, according to the laws and usages of the 
State, without reference to such attempted appeal, and 
the person or persons attempting to take such appeal 
may be dealt with as for a contempt of the Court. 

And it is further Ordained^ That all persons now hold- 
ing any oflSce of honor, profit or trust, civil or military, 
under this State (members of the Legislature excepted), 
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shall, within such time, aiid in such manner as the Leg- 
islature shall prescribe, take an oath, well and truly to 
obey, execute and enforce this Ordinance, and such act 
of acts of the Legislature, as may be passed in pursuance 
thereof, according to the true intent and meaning of the 
same ; and on the neglect or omission of any such person 
or persons so to do, his or their office or offices shall be 
forthwith vacated, and shall be filled up, as if such per- 
son or persons were dead or had resigned ; and no person 
hereafter elected to any office of honor, profit or trust, 
civil or military (members of the Legislature excepted), 
shall, until the Legislature shall otherwise provide and 
direct, enter on the execution of his office, or be in any 
respect competent to discharge the duties thereof, until 
he shall, in like manner, have taken a similar oath ; and 
no juror shall be impannelled in any of the Courts of 
this State, in any cause in which shall be in question 
this Ordinance, or any act of the Legislature passed in 
pursuance thereof, unless he shall first, in addition to the 
usual oath, have taken an oath, that he will well and 
truly obey, execute and enforce this Ordinance, and such 
act or acts of the Legislature as may be passed to carry 
the same into operation and effect, according to the true 
intent and meaning thereof : 

And we, the people of South Carolina, to the end, that 
it may be fully understood by the Government of the 
United States and the people of the co-States, that we 
are determined to maintain this, our Ordinance and 
Declaration, at every hazard. Do further Declare^ that 
we will not submit to the application of force on the part 
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of the Federal Government, to reduce this State to obe- 
dience; but that we will consider the passage, by Con- 
gress of any act authorizing the employment of a mili- 
tary or naval force against the State of South Carolina, 
her constituted authorities or citizens, or any act abol- 
ishing or closing the ports of this State, or any of them, 
or otherwise obstructing the free ingress and egress of 
vessels to and from the said ports, or any other act, on 
the part of the Federal Government, to coerce the State, 
shut up her ports, destroy or harrass her commerce, or 
to enforce the acts hereby declared to be null and void, 
otherwise than through the civil tribunals of the coun- 
try, as inconsistent with the longer continuance of 
South Carolina in the Union : and that the people of this 
State will thenceforth hold themselves absolved from 
all further obligation to maintain or preserve their polit- 
ical connection with the people of the other States, and 
will forthwith proceed to organize a separate govern- 
ment, and do all other acts and things which sovereign 
and independent States may of right do. 

Done in Convention at Columbia, the twenty-fourth 
day of November, in the year of our Lord, one thousand 
eight hundred and thirty-two, and in the fifty-seventh 
year of the Declaration of the Independence of the 
United States of America. 

JAMES HAMILTON, Jr., 
President of the Convention and Delegate From St. 

Peter's. 
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James Hamilton^ sen. 

Richard Bohun Baker , sen. 

Samuel Warren 

Nathaniel Heyward 

Robert Long 

J. B. Earle 

L. M. Ayer 

Benjamin Adams 

James Adams 

James Anderson 

Robert Anderson 

Williamf Arnold 

John Ball 

Barnard E. Bee 

Thomas W. Boone 

R. W. Barnwell 

Isaac Bradwelly Jr. 

Thomas O. Blewett 
P. M. Butler 
John G. Brovm 
J. O. Brown 
John Bauskett 
A. Burt 

Francis Burt, Jr. 
Bailey Barton 
A. Bowie 
James A. Black 
A. H. Belin 
Phillip Cohen 
Samuel Gordes 
Thomas H. Golcock 
G. J. Golcock 



Gharles G. Gapers 
William G. Glifton 
West Gaughman 
John Gounts 
Benjamin Chambers 
I. A. Campbell 
William Dubose 
John H. Dawson 
John Douglas 
George Douglas 
F. H. Elmore 
William Evans 
Edmund J. Felder 
A. Fuller 
Theo. L. Gourdin 
Peter G. Gourdin 
T. J. Goodwyn 
Peter Gaillard, Jr. 
John K. Griffin 
Geo. W. Glenn 
Alex. L. Gregg 
Robert Y. Hayne 
William Harper 
Thomas Harrison 
John Hatton 
Thomas Harllee 
Abm. Huguenin 
Jacob Bond FOn 
John S. Jeter 
Job Johnston 
John S. James 
M. Jacobs 
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• J, A. Keith 
John Key 
Jacob H. King 
Stephen Lacoste 
James Lynah 
Francis Y. Legare 
Alex. J. Lawton 
John Lipscomb 
John Logan 
J. Littlejohn 
A, Lancaster 
Benj. A. Marhley 
John Magrath 
John 8. Maner 
Wm. M. Murray 
R. G. Mills 
John B. McOall 
D. H. Means 
R. G. Mays 

. George McDuffie 
James Moore 
John L. Miller 
Stephen D. Miller 
John B. Miller 
R. P. McCord 
John L. Nowell 
Jennings O'Bannon 
J. Walter Phillips 
Charles Parker 
William Porcher 
Edward G. Palmer 
Charles C. Pinckney 



William C. Pinckney 
Thomas Pinckney 
Francis D. Quash 
John Rivers 
Donald Rowe 
Benjamin Rogers 
Thomas Ray 
James G. Spann 
James Spann 
S. L. Simons 
Peter J. Shand 
James Mongin Smith 
G. H. Smith 
Wm. Smith 
Stephen Smith 
Wm. Stringfellow 
Edwin J. Scott 
F. W. Symmes 
J. S. Sims 
T. D. Singleton 
Joseph L. Stevens 
T. E. Screven 
Robert J. Turnbull 
Elisha Tyler 
Phillip Tidyman 
Isaac B. Ulmer 
Peter Taught 
Elias Vanderhorst 
John L. Wilson 
Isham Walker 
William Williams 
Thomas B. Woodward 
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Sterling G. Williamson 
F. H. Wardlaw 
Abner Whatley 
J. T. Whitefield 



Attest : 



Samuel L, Watt 
Nicholas Ware 
Wm, Waties 
Archibald Young 
R, Barnwell Smith 

ISAAC W. HAYNE, 

Clerk of the Convention. 



Of the signatures to the Ordinance, the seven first are, 
according to the Resolution, the signatures of those del- 
egates who bore ari^s in the War of the Revolution. The 
signatures of the other delegates, approving, were taken 
alphabetically, with the exception of R. Barnwell Smith, 
Esq., who, though prevented by sickness from taking his 
seat in the Convention, was, by resolution of the Con- 
vention, permitted to sign the Ordinance and record his 
approval of the proceedings. 



ADDRESS 

The Address to the People op the United States, as 
Read by the Hon. -George McDufpib, and Adopted 
BY THE Convention, is as Follows, to wit : 

To the People of Massachusetts, Virginia, New York, 
Pennsylvania, North Carolina, Maryland, Connecti- 
cut, Vermont, New Hampshire, Maine, New Jersey, 
Georgia, Delaware, Rhode Island, Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, Ohio, Louisiana, Indiana, Mississippi, Illinois, 
Alabama and Missouri, 

We, the people of South Carolina, assembled in Con- 
vention, have solemnly and deliberately declared, in our 
paramount sovereign capacity, that the act of Congress 
approved the 19th day of May, 1828, and the act ap- 
proved the 14th July, 1830, altering and amending the 
several acts imposing duties on imports, are unconstitu- 
tional, and, therefore, absolutely void, and of no binding 
force within the limits of this State ; and for the purpose 
of carrying this declaration into full and complete ef- 
fect, we have invested the Legislature with ample pow- 
ers, and made it the duty of all the functionaries and 
all the citizens of the State, on their allegiance, to co- 
operate in enforcing the aforesaid declaration. 

In resorting to this important measure, to which we 
have been impelled by the most sacred of all duties which 
a free people can owe, either to the memory of their an- 
cestors or to the claims of their posterity, we feel that it 
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is due to the intimate political relation which exists be- 
tween South Carolina and the other States of this Con- 
federacy, that we should present a clear and distinct ex- 
position of the principles on which we have acted, and 
of the causes by whicb we have been reluctantly con- 
strained to assume this attitude of sovereign resistance 
in relation to the usurpations of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

For this purpose, it will be necessary to state, briefly, 
what we conceive to be the relation created by the Fed- 
eral Constitution, between the States and the general 
government; and also what we conceived to be the true 
character and practical operation of the system of pro- 
tecting duties, as it aflfects our rights, our interests and 
our liberties. 

We hold then, that on their separation from the 
crown of Great Britain, the several colonies became free 
and independent States, each enjoying the separate and 
independent right of self-government; and that no au- 
thority can be exercised over them or within their limits, 
but by their consent, respectively given as States. It is 
equally true that the Constitutioji of the United States 
is a compact formed between the several States, acting 
as sovereign communities ; that the government created 
by it is a joint agency of the States, appointed to exe- 
cute the powers enumerated and granted by that instru- 
ment; that all its acts not intentionally authorized are 
of themselves essentially null and void, and that the 
States have the right,* in the same sovereign capacity 
in which they adopted the Federal Constitution, to 
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pronounce, in the last resort, authoritative judgment on 
the usurpations of the Federal Government; and to 
adopt such measures as they may deem necessary and 
expedient to arrest the operation of the unconstitutional 
acts of that government, within .their respective limits. 
Such we deem to be the inherent rights of the States — 
rights, in the very nature of things, absolutely insepara- 
ble from sovereignty. Nor is the duty of a State, to ar- 
rest an unconstitutional and oppressive act of the Fed- 
eral Government less imperative than the right is in- 
contestible. Each State, by ratifying the Federal Con- 
stitution, and becoming a member of the Confederacy, 
contracted an obligation to "protect and defend" that 
instrument, as well by resisting the usurpations of the 
Federal Government as by sustaining that government 
in the exercise of the powers actually conferred upon it. 
And the obligation of the oath which is imposed, under 
the Constitution, on every functionary of the States, to 
"preserve, protect and defend" the Federal Constitution 
as clearly comprehends the duty of protecting and de- 
fending it against the usurpations of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, as that of protecting and defending it against 
violation in any other form or from any other quarter. 



Under a system of free trade, the aggregate crop of 
South Carolina could be exchanged for a larger quantity 
of manufactures, by at least one-third than it can be 
now exchanged for under the protecting system. It is 
no less evident that the value of that crop is diminished 
by the protecting system very nearly, if not precisely, to 
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the extent that the aggregate quantity of manufactures 
which can be obtained for it, is diminished. It is, indeed, 
strictly philosophically true, that the quantity of con- 
sumable commodities which can be obtained for the cot- 
ton and rice annually produced by the industry of the 
State, is the precise measure of their aggregate value. 
But for the prevalent and habitual error of confounding 
the money price with the exchangeable value of our ag- 
ricultural staples, these propositions would be regarded 
as self-evident. If the protecting duties were repealed, 
one hundred bales of cotton or one hundred barrels of 
rice would purchase as large a quantity of manufactures 
as one hundred and fifty will now purchase. The an- 
nual income of the State, its means of purchasing and 
consuming the necessaries and comforts and luxuries of 
life, would be increased in a corresponding degree. 

Almost the entire crop of South Carolina, amounting 
annually to more than six millions of dollars, is ulti- 
mately exchanged either for foreign manufactures, sub- 
ject to protecting duties, or for similar domestic manu- 
factures. The natural value of the crop would be all 
the manufactures which we could obtain for it, under a 
system of unrestricted commerce. The artificial value, 
produced by the unjust and unconstitutional legislation 
of Congress, is only such part of those manufactures as 
will remain after paying a duty of fifty per cent, to the 
government, or, to speak with more precision, to the 
Northern manufacturers. To make this obvious to the 
humblest comprehension, let it be supposed that the 
whole of the present crop should be exchanged, by the 
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planters themselves, for those foreign manufactures for 
which it is destined by the inevitable course of trade, to 
be ultimately eicchanged, either by themselves or their 
agents. Let it be also assumed, in conformity with the 
facts of the case, that New Jersey, for example, pro- 
duces, of the very same description of manufactures, a 
quantity equal to that which is purchased by the cotton 
crop of South Carolina. We have, then, two States of 
the same Confederacy, bound to bear an equal share of 
the burthens, and entitled to enjoy an equal share of the 
benefits of the common government with precisely the 
same quantity of productions, of the same quality and 
kind produced by their lawful industry. We appeal to 
your candor, and to your sense of justice, to say whether 
South Carolina has not a title as sacred and indef easa- 
ble, to the full and undiminished enjoyment of these pro- 
ductions of her industry, acquired by the combined oper- 
ations of agriculture and commerce, as New Jersey can 
have to the like enjoyment of similar production of her 
industry, acquired by the process of manufacture? Upon 
no principle of human reason or justice, can any dis- 
crimination be drawn between the titles of South Caro- 
lina and New Jersey to these productions of their capital 
and labor. Yet what is the discrimination actually made 
by the unjust, unconstitutional and partial legislation of 
Congress? A duty, on an average, of fifty per cent., is 
imposed upon the productions of South Carolina, while 
no duty at all is imposed upon the similar productions 
of New Jersey ! The inevitable result is that the manu- 
factures thus lawfully acquired by thB honest industry 
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of South Carolina are worth annually three millions of 
dollars less to her citizens than the very same quantity 
of the very same description of manufactures are worth 
to the citizens of New Jersey — a difference of value 
produced exclusively by the operation of the protecting 
system. 

No ingenuity can either evade or refute this proposi- 
tion. The very axioms of geometry are not more self- 
evident. For even if the planters of South Carolina, in 
this case supposed, were to sell and not consume these 
productions of their industry, it is plain that they could 
obtain no higher price for them, after paying duties to 
the amount of three million dollars, than the manufac- 
turers of New Jersey would obtain for the same quantity 
of the same kind of manufactures, without paying any 
duty at all. 

This single view of the subject exhibits the enormous 
inequality and injustice of the protecting system, in 
such a light that we feel the most consoling confidence 
that we shall be fully justified by the impartial judgment 
of posterity, whatever may be the issue of this unhappy 
controversy. We confidently appeal to our Confederate 
States, and to the whole world, to decide whether the 
annals of human legislation furnish a parallel instance 
of injustice and oppression, perpetrated under the 
forms of a free government. However it may be dis- 
guised by the complexity of the process by which it is 
effected, it is nothing less than the monstrous outrage of 
taking three millions of dollars annually from the value 
of the productions of South Carolina, and transferring it 
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to the people of other and distant communities. No 
human government can rightfully exercise such a power. 
It violates the eternal principles of natural justice, and 
converts the government into a mere instrument of leg- 
islative plunder. Of all the governments on the face of 
the earth, the Federal Government has the least shadow 
of a constitutional right to exercise such a power. It 
was created, principally, and almost exclusively, for the 
purpose of protecting, improving, and extending that 
very commerce which, for the last ten years, all its pow- 
ers have been most unnaturally and unrighteously per- 
verted to cripple and destroy. . 

Upon what principle, then, can the State of South 
Carolina be called upon to submit to a system which ex- 
cludes her from her natural markets, and the manifold 
benefits of that enriching commerce which a kind and 
beneficent Providence has provided to connect her with 
the family of nations by the bonds of mutual interest? 
But one answer can be given to this question. It is vain 
to attempt to disguise the fact, mortifying as it must be, 
that the principle by which South Carolina is thus ex- 
cluded, is in strict propriety of language, and to all 
rational intents and purposes, a principle of colonial 
dependence and vassalage in all respects identical with 
that which restrained our forefathers from trading with 
any manufacturing nation of Europe other that Great 
Britain. South Carolina now bears the same relation to 
the manufacturing States of this Confederacy that the 
Anglo-American colonies bore to the mother country, 
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with the single exception that our burthens are incom- 
parably more oppressive than those of our ancestors. 
Our time, our pride and the occasion equally forbid us 
to trace out the degrading analogy. We leave that to 
the historian who shall record the judgment which an 
impartial posterity will pronounce upon the eventful 
transactions of this day. ... 

The grave question, then, which we have had to deter- 
mine, as the sovereign power of the State, upon the 
awful responsibility under which we have acted, is, 
whether we will voluntarily surrender the glorious in- 
heritance, purchased and consecrated by the toils, the 
sufferings and the blood of an illustrious ancestry, or 
transmit that inheritance to our posterity, untarnished 
and undiminished? We could not hesitate in deciding 
this question. We have, therefore, deliberately and un- 
alterably resolved that we will no longer submit to a 
system of oppression which reduces us to the degrading 
condition of tributary vassals ; and which would reduce 
our posterity, in a few generations, to a state of poverty 
and wretchedness that would stand in melancholy con- 
trast with the beautiful and delightful region in which 
the Providence of God has cast our destinies. 

Having formed this resolution, with a full view of all 
its bearings, and of all its probable and possible issues, 
it is due to the gravity of the subject and the solemnity 
of the occasion, that we should speak to our Confeder- 
ate brethren in the plain language of frankness and 
truth. Though we plant ourselves upon the Constitution 
and the immutable principles of justice, and intend to 
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operate exclusively through the civil tribunals and civil 
functionaries of the State; yet, we loill throw off this 
oppression at every hazard. We believe our remedy to 
be essentially peaceful. We believe the Federal Govern- 
ment has no shadow of right or authority to act against 
a sovereign State of the Confederacy, in any form, much 
less to coerce it by military power. But we are aware 
of the diversities of human opinion and have seen too 
many proofs of the infatuation of human power not to 
have looked with the most anxious concern to the possi- 
bility of a resort to military or naval force on the part 
of the Federal Government — and in order to obviate the 
possibility of having the history of this contest stained 
by a single drop of fraternal blood, we have solemnly 
and irrevocably resolved that we will regard such a 
resort as a dissolution of the political ties which connect 
us with our Confederate States ; and will forthwith pro- 
vide for the organization of a new and separate govern- 
ment. 



We believe that upon every just and equitable princi- 
ple of taxation the whole list of protected articles should 
be imported free of all duty, and that the revenue de- 
rived from import duties should be raised exclusively 
from the unprotected articles ; or that whenever a duty 
is imposed upon protected articles imported, an excise 
duty of the same rate should be imposed upon all similar 
articles manufactured in the United States. This would 
be as near an approach to perfect equality as could pos- 
sibly be made in a system of indirect taxation. No sub- 
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stantial reason can be given for subjecting manufac- 
tures obtained from abroad in exchange for the produc- 
tions of South Carolina to the smallest duty, even for 
revenue which would- not show that similar manufac- 
tures made in the United States should be subject to the 
very same rate of duty. The former, not less than the 
latter, are, to every rational intent, the productions of 
domestic industry, and the mode of acquiring the one is 
as lawful and more conducive to the public prosperity 
than that of acquiring the other. 

But we are willing to make a large offering to preserve 
the Union ; and with a distinct declaration that it is a 
concession on our part, we will consent that the same 
rate of duty may be imposed upon the protected articles 
that shall be imposed upon the unprotected, provided 
that no more revenue be raised than is necessary to 
meet the demands of the Government for constitutional 
purposes ; and provided, also, that a duty substantially 
uniform, be imposed upon all foreign imports. 

It is obvious that even under this arrangement the 
manufacturing States would have a decided advantage 
over the planting States. For it is demonstrably evident 
that, as communities, the manufacturing States would 
bear no part of the burthens of Federal taxation, so far 
as the revenue should be derived from protected articles. 
The earnestness with which their representatives seek to 
increase the duties on these articles, is conclusive proof 
that those duties are bounties, and not burthens, to their 
constituents. As at least two-thirds of the Federal reve- 
nue would be raised from protected articles, under the 
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proposed modification of the tariff, the manufacturing 
States would be entirely exempted from all participation 
in that proportion of the public burthens. 

Under these circumstances we cannot permit our- 
selves to believe, for a moment, that in a crisis marked 
by such portentous and fearful omens, those States can 
hesitate in acceding to this arrangement, when they per- 
ceive that it will be the means, and possibly the only 
means, of restoring the broken harmony of this great 
Confederacy. They, most assuredly, have the strongest 
of human inducements, aside from all considerations of 
justice, to adjust this controversy, without pushing it to 
extremities. This can be accomplished only by the pro- 
posed modification of the tariff, or by the call of a gen- 
eral convention of all the States. If South Carolina 
should be driven out of the Union, all the other planting 
States, and some of the Western States, would follow 
by an almost absolute necessity. Can it be believed that 
Georgia, Mississippi, Tennessee, and even Kentucky, 
would continue to pay a tribute of fifty per cent, upon 
their consumption to the Northern States for the privi- 
lege of being united to them, when they could receive 
all their supplies through the ports of South Carolina 
without paying a single cent of tribute? 

The separation of South Carolina would inevitably 
produce a general dissolution of the Union; and as a 
necessary consequence, the protecting system, with all 
its pecuniary bounties to the Northern States, and its 
pecuniary burthens upon the Southern States, would be 
utterly overthrown and demolished, involving the ruin of 
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thousands and hundreds of thousands in the manufac- 
turing States. 

By these powerful considerations connected with their 
own pecuniary interest, we beseech them to pause and 
contemplate the disastrous consequences which will cer- 
tainly result from an obstinate perseverance on their 
part, in maintaining the protecting system. With them, 
it is a question merely of pecuniary interest, connected 
with no shadow of right, and involving no principle of 
liberty. With us, it is a question involving our most 
sacred rights — those very rights which our common an- 
cestors left to us as a common inheritance, purchased by 
their common toils, and consecrated by their blood. It 
is a question of liberty on the one hand, and slavery on 
the other. If we submit to this system of unconstitu- 
tional oppression, we shall voluntarily sink into slavery, 
and transmit that ignominious inheritance to our chil- 
dren. We will not, \^e cannot, we dare not, submit to 
this degradation ; and our resolve is fixed and unaltera- 
ble, that a protecting tariff shall be no longer enforced 
within the limits of South Carolina. We stand upon 
the principles of everlasting justice, and no human 
power shall drive us from our position. 

We have not the slightest apprehension that the gen- 
eral government will attempt to force this system upon 
us by military power. We have warned our brethren of 
the consequences of such an attempt. But if, notwith- 
standing, such a course of madness should be pursued, 
we here solemnly declare that this system of oppression 
shall never prevail in South Carolina until none but 
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slaves are left to submit to it. We would infinitely pre- 
fer that the territory of the State should be the cemetery 
of freemen than the habitation of slaves. Actuated by 
these principles, and animated by these sentiments, we 
will cling to the pillars of the temple of our liberties, 
and if it must fall, we will perish amidst the ruins. 



SECESSION 

An Ordinance 

To Dissolve the Union Between the State of South 
Carolina and Other States United With Her Un- 
der THE Compact Entitled "The Constitution of 
the United States of America/^ 

We, the People of the State of South Carolina, in Con- 
vention Assembled, do Declare and Ordain, and it is 
Hereby Declared and .Ordained, 

That the Ordinance adopted by us in Convention, on 
the twenty-third daj'^ of May, in the year of our Lord 
one thousand seven hundred and eighty-eight, whereby 
the Constitution of the United States of America was 
ratified, and also all Acts and parts of Acts of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of this State, ratifying amendments of 
the said Constitution, are hereby repealed ; and that the 
union now subsisting between South Carolina and other 
States, under the name of "The United States of Amer- 
ica,'^ is hereby dissolved. 

D. F. JAMISON, 

Delegate From Barnwell and President Convention. 

Thos. Chiles Perrin Benj. Franklin Mauldin 

Edw. Noble Lewis M alone Ayer, Jr, 

J. H. Wilson W. Peronneau Finley 

Thos. Thomson J. J. Brabham 

David Lewis Wardlaw Benj. W. Lawton 
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J no. Alfred Calhoun 
John Izard Middleton 
Benjamin E. Sessions 
J. N. Whitner 
James L. Orr 
J. P. Reed 
R. F. Simpson 
W. Pinckney Shingler 
Peter P. Bonneau 
John P. Richardson 
John L. Manning 
John J. Ingram 
Edgar W. Charles 
Julius A. Dargan 
Isaac D. Wilson 
John M. Timmons 
Francis Hugh Wardlaw 
R. O. M. Dunovant 
James Parsons Carroll 
Wm. Gregg 
Andrew J. Hammond 
James Tompkins 
James C. Smyly 
John Hugh Means 
William Strother Lyles 
Henry Campbell Davis 
Jno. Buchanan 
James C. Furman 
P. E. Duncan 
W. K. Easley 
James Harrison 
W. H. Campbell 



Jno. McKee 
Thomas W. Moore 
Richard Woods 
A. Q. Dunovant 
John A. Inglis 

Chairman Com. on Reso- 
lutions. 
Henry Mclver 
Stephen Jackson 
H. I. Caughman 
John C. Oeiger 
Paul Quattlebaum 
W. B. Rowell 
Chesley D. Evans 
Wm. W. Harllee 
A. W. Bethea 
E. W. Goodwin 
William D. Johnson 
Alex. McLeod 
John P. Kinard 
Robert Moorman 
Joseph Caldwell 
Simeon Fair 
Thomas Worth Glover 
Lawrence M. Keitt 
Donald Rowe Barton 
Wm. Hunter 
Andrew F. Lewis 
Robt. A. Thompson 
William S. Grisham 
John Maxioell 
Jno. E. Frampton 
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T. J. Withers 

James Chesnut, Jr. 

Joseph Brevard Kershaw 

Thos. W. Beaty 

Wm. J. Ellis 

R. L. Crawford 

W. C. Cauthen 

D. P. Robinson 
H. C. Young 

H. W. Garlington 
John D. Williams 
W. D. Watts 
Thos. Wier 
Jos. DanH Pope, 
C. P. Brown 
John M. Shingler 
Daniel Du Pre 
A. Mazych 
William Cain 
P. O. Snowden 
Oeo. W. Seabrook 
John Jenkins 
R. J. Davant 

E. M. Seabrook 
John J. Wannamaker 
Elias B. Scott 
Joseph E. Jenkins 
Langdon Cheves 
George Rhodes 

A. O. Magrath 
Wm. Porcher Miles 
John Townsend 



W. Ferguson Hutson 
W. F. De Saussure 
William Hopkins 
James H. Adams 
Maxcy Oregg 
John H. Kinsler 
Ephraim M. Clarke 
Alex. H. Brown 
E. 8. P. Bellinger 
Merrick E. Cam 
E. R. Henderson 
Peter Stokes 
Daniel Flud 
David C. Appleby 
R. W. Barnwell 
B. H. Rutledge 
Edward McCrady 
Francis J. Porcher 
T. L. Oourdin 
John S. Palmer 
John L. Nowell 
John S. O'Hear 
John O. Landrum 
B. B. Foster 
Benjamin F. Kilgore 
Jas. H. Carlisle 
Simpson Bobo 
Wm. Curtis 
H. D. Green 
Matthew P. Mayes 
Thos. Reese English, Sr. 
Albertus Chambers Spain 
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Robert N. Oourdin 

H. W. Conner 

Theodore D. Wagner 

R. Barnwell Rhett 

G. G. Memminger 

Gabriel Manigault 

John Julius Pringle Smith 

Isaac W. Hayne 

Jno H. Honour 

Rich'd De Treville 

Thos. M. Hanckel 

A. W. Burnet 

Thos. Y. Simons 

L. W. Spratt 

Williams Middleton 

F. D. Richardson 

J. M. Gadberry 

Attest : 



J. S. Sims 
Wm. H. Gist 
James Jefferies 
Anthony W. Dozier 
John G. Pressley 
R. G. Logan 
Francis S. Parker 
Benj. Faneuil Dunkin 
Samuel Taylor Atkinson 
Alex. M. Forster 
Wm. Blackburn Wilson 
Robert T. Allison 
Samuel Rainey 
A. Baxter Springs 
A. I. Barron 
A. T. Darby 

BENJ. F. ARTHUR, 

Clerk of the Convention. 



THE ADDRESS OF THE PEOPLE OF SOUTH CAR- 

OUNA, ASSEMBLED IN CONVENTION, TO 

THE PEOPLE OF THE SLAVEHOLDING 

STATES OF THE UNITED STATES 

[As read by Robert Barnwell Rhett and adopted by the Convention.] 

It is seventy-three years since the Union between the 
United States was made by the Constitution of the 
United States. During this time their advance in 
wealth, prosperity and power, has been with scarcely a 
parallel in the history of the world. The great object 
of their Union, was defence against external aggres- 
sions; which object is now attained, from their mere 
progress in power. Thirty-one millions of people, with 
a commerce and navigation which explore every sea, 
and with agricultural productions which are necessary 
to every civilized people, command the friendship of 
the world. But unfortunately, our internal peace has 
not grown with our external prosperity. Discontent and 
contention have moved in the bosom of the Confederacy 
for the last thirty-five years. During this time South 
Carolina has twice called her people together in solemn 
convention, to take into consideration the aggressions 
and unconstitutional wrongs, perpetrated by the people 
of the North on the people of the South. These wrongs 
were submitted to by the people of the South under the 
hope and expectation that they would be final. But 
such hope and expectation have proved to be vain. In- 
stead of producing forbearance, our acquiescence has 
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only instigated to new forms of aggressions and out- 
rage; and South Carolina, having again assembled her 
people in convention, has this day dissolved her connec- 
tion with the States constituting the United States. 

The one great evil from which all other evils have 
flowed, is the overthrow of the Constitution of the 
United States. The Government of the United States is 
no longer the Government of Confederated Republics, 
Jt)ut of a consolidated Democracy. It is no longer a free 
Government, but a Despotism, It is, in fact, such a 
Government as Great Britain attempted to set over our 
fathers ; and which was resisted and defeated by a seven 
years' struggle for independence. 

The Revolution of 1776 turned upon one great prin- 
ciple, self-government — and self -taxation, the criterion 
of self-government. Where the interests of two people 
united together under one government are different, each 
must have the power to protect its interests by the or- 
ganization of the government, or they cannot be free. 
The interests of Great Britain and of the colonies were 
different and antagonistic. Great Britain was desirous 
of carrying out the policy of all nations towards their 
colonies of making them tributary to her wealth and 
power. She had vast and complicated relations with 
the whole world. Her policy towards her North Amer- 
ican colonies was to identify them with her in all these 
complicated relations; and to make them bear, in com- 
mon with the rest of the empire, the full burden of her 
obligations and necessities. She had a vast public debt ; 
she had an European policy and an Asiatic policy which 
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had occasioned the accumulation of her public debt; 
and which kept her in continual wars. The North 
American colonies saw their interests, political and 
commercial, sacrificed by such a policy. Their incer- 
ests required that they should not be identified Avith the 
burdens and wars of the mother country. They had 
been settled under charters which gave them self-gov- 
ernment; at least so far as their property was con- 
cerned. They had taxed themselves and had never been 
taxed by the Government of Great Britain. To make 
them a part of a consolidated empire, the parliament of 
Great Britain determined to assume the power of legis- 
lating for the colonies in all cases whatsoever. Our 
ancestors resisted the pretension. They refused to be 
a part of the consolidated Government of Great Britain. 

The Southern States now stand exactly in the same 
position toward the Northern States that the colonies 
did towards Great Britain. The Northern States, hav- 
ing the majority in Congress, claim the same power of 
omnipotence in legislation as the British parliament. 
"The General Welfare" is the only limit to the legisla- 
tion of either; and the majority in Congress, as in the 
British parliament, are the sole judges of the expediency 
of the legislation this "General Welfare" requires. Thus 
the Government of the United States has become a con- 
solidated Government, and the people of the Southern 
States are compelled to meet the very depotism their 
fathers threw off in the Revolution of 1776. 

The consolidation of the Government of Great Britain 
over the colonies, was attempted to be carried out by 
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the taxes. The British parliament undertook to tax 
the colonies to promote British interests. Our fathers 
resisted this pretension. They claimed the right of self- 
taxation through their colonial legislatures. They were 
not represented in the British parliament, and, there- 
fore, could not rightly be taxed by its legislation. The 
British Government, however, offered them a represen- 
tation in parliament ; but it was not sufl&cient to enable 
them to protect themselves from the majority, and they 
refused the offer. Between taxation without any repre- 
sentation and taxation without a representation ade- 
quate to protection, there was no difference. In neither 
case would the colonies tax themselves. Hence, they 
refused to pay the taxes laid by the British parliament. 

And so with the Southern States towards the North- 
ern States in the vital matter of taxation. They are in 
a minority in Congress. Their representation in Con- 
gress is useless to protect them against unjust taxation ; 
and*they are taxed by the people of the North for their 
benefit exactly as the people of Great Britain taxed our 
ancestors in the British parliament for their benefit. 
For the last forty years the taxes laid by the Congress 
of the United States have been laid with a view of sub- 
serving the interests of the North. The people of the 
South have been taxed by duties on imports, not for rev- 
enue, but for an object inconsistent with revenue — ^to 
promote, by prohibitions, Northern interests in the pro- 
ductions of their mines and manufactures. 

There is another evil in the condition of the Southern 
towards the Northern States, which our ancestors re- 
fused to bear towards Great Britain. Our ancestors not 
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only taxed themselves, but all the taxes collected from 
them were expended amongst them. Had they submitted 
to the pretensions of the British Government, the taxes 
collected from them would have been expended in other 
parts of the British empire. They were fully aware of 
the effect of such a policy in impoverishing the people 
from whom taxes are collected, and in enriching those 
who receive the benefit of their expenditure. To prevent 
the evils of such a policy was one of the motives which 
drove them on to Revolution. Yet this British policy has 
been fully realized towards the Southern States by the 
Northern States. The people of the Southern States 
are not only taxed for the benefit of the Northern States, 
but after the taxes are collected three-fourths of them 
are expended at the North. This cause, with others, 
connected with the operation of the General Govern- 
ment, has made the cities of the South provincial. Their 
growth is paralyzed ; they are mere suburbs of North- 
ern cities. The agricultural productions of the South 
are the basis of the foreign commerce of the United 
States ; yet Southern cities do not carry it on. Our for- 
eign trade is almost annihilated. In 1740 there were 
five ship yards in South Carolina to build ships to carry 
on our direct trade with Europe. Between 1740 and 
1779, there were built in these yards twenty-five square 
rigged vessels, besides a great number of sloops and 
schooners to carry on our coast and West India trade. 
In the half century immediately preceding the Revolu- 
tion, from 1725 to 1775, the population of South Caro- 
lina increased seven-fold. 
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No man can for a moment believe that our ancestors 
intended to establish over their posterity exactly the 
same sort of government they had overthrown. The 
great object of the Constitution of the United States in 
its internal operation, was, doubtless, to secure the great 
end of the Revolution — a limited free government — ^a 
government limited to those matters only which were 
general and common to all portions of the United 
States. All sectional or local interests were to be left 
to the States. By no other arrangement would they 
obtain free government by a Constitution common to so 
vast a Confederacy. Yet by gradual and steady en- 
croachments on the part of the people of the North, and 
acquiescence on the part of the South, the limitations 
in the Constitution have been swept away ; and the Gov- 
ernment of the United States has become consolidated, 
with a claim of limitless powers in its operations. 

It is not at all surprising, such being the character of 
the Government of the United States, that it should as- 
sume to possess power over all the institutions of the 
country. The agitations on the subject of slavery are 
the natural results of the consolidation of the govern- 
ment. Responsibility follows power; and if the people 
of the North have the power by Congress "to promote 
the general welfare of the United States" by any means 
they deem expedient — why should they not assail and 
overthrow the institution of slavery in the South? They 
are responsible for its continuance or existence in pro- 
portion to their power. A majority in Congress, ac- 
cording to their interested and perverted views, is 
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omnipotent. The inducements to act upon the subject of 
slavery under such circumstances were so imperious as 
to amount almost to a moral necessity. To make, how- 
ever, their numerical power available to rule the Union, 
the North must consolidate their power. It would not 
be united on any matter common to the whole Union — ^in 
other words, on any constitutional subject — for on such 
subjects divisions are as likely to exist in the North as 
in the South. Slavery was strictly a sectional interest. 
If this could be made the criterion of parties at the 
North, the North could be united in its power ; and thus 
carry out its measures of sectional ambition, encroach- 
ment and aggrandizement. To build up their sectional 
predominance in the Union, the Constitution must be 
first abolished by constructions; but that being done, 
the consolidation of the North to rule the South by the 
tariff and slavery issues, was in the obvious course of 
things. 

The Constitution of the United States was an experi- 
ment. The experiment consisted in uniting under one 
government peoples living in different climates, and 
having different pursuits and institutions. It matters 
not how carefully the limitations of such a government 
be laid down in the Constitution — ^its success must at 
least depend upon the good faith of the parties to the 
constitutional compact in enforcing them. It is not in 
the power of human language to exclude false infer- 
ences, constructions and perversions in any Constitu- 
tion; and when vast sectional interests are to be sub- 
served, involving the appropriation of countless millions 
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of money, it has not been the usual experience of 
mankind that words on parchments can arrest power. 
The Constitution of the United States, irrespective of 
the interposition of the States, rested on the assumption 
that power would yield to faith — that integrity would 
be stronger than interest ; and that thus the limitations 
of the Constitution would be observed. The experiment 
has been fairly made. The Southern States, from the 
commencement of the government, have striven to keep 
it within the orbit prescribed by the Constitution. The 
experiment has failed. The whole Constitution, by the 
constructions of the Northern people, has been absorbed 
by its preamble. In their reckless lust for power, they 
seem unable to comprehend that seeming paradox — ^that 
the more power is given to the General Government, the 
weaker it becomes. Its strength consists in the limita- 
tion of its agency to objects of common interest to all 
sections. To extend the scope of its power over sec- 
tional or local interests is to raise up against it oppo- 
sition and resistance. In all such matters the General 
Government must necessarily be a despotism, because 
all sectional or local interests must ever be represented 
by a minority in the councils of the General Govern- 
ment — ^having no power to protect itself against the rule 
of the majority. The majority constituted from those 
who do not represent these sectional or local interests 
will control and govern them. A free people cannot 
submit to such a government. And the more it enlarges 
the sphere of its- power, the greater must be the dissatis- 
faction it must produce, and the weaker it must become. 
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On the contrary, the more it abstains from usurped 
powers and the more faithfully it adheres ta the limita- 
tions of the Constitution, the stronger it is made. The 
Northern people have had neither the wisdom nor the 
faith tp perceive that to observe the limitations of the 
Constitution was the only way to its perpetuity. 

Under such a Government there must, of course, be 
many and endless "irrepressible conflicts" between the 
two great sections of the Union. The same faithlessness 
which has abolished the Constitution of the United 
States will not fail to carry out the sectional purposes 
for which it has been abolished. There must be con- 
flict ; and the weaker section of the Union can only find 
peace and liberty in an independence of the North. The 
repeated efforts made by South Carolina in a wise con- 
servatism to arrest the progress of the General Govern- 
ment in its fatal progress to consolidation, have been un- 
supported, and she has been denounced as faithless to 
the obligations of the Constitution by the very men and 
States who were destroying it by their usurpations. It 
is now too late to reform or restore the Government of 
the United States. All confidence in the North is lost 
by the South. The faithlessness of the North for a half 
century, has opened a gulf of separation between the 
North and the South which no promises nor engage- 
ments can fill. 

It cannot be believed that our ancestors would have 
assented to any Union whatever with the people of the 
North, if the feelings and opinions now^ existing 
amongst them, had existed when the Constitution was 
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framed. There was then no tariff — no fanaticism con- 
cerning negroes. It was the delegates from New Eng- 
land who proposed in the convention which framed the 
Constitution to the delegates from South Carolina and 
Georgia that if they would agree to give Congress the 
power of regulating commerce by a majority^ that they 
would support the extension of the African slave trade 
for twenty years. African slavery existed in all the 
States but one. The idea that the Southern States 
would be made to pay that tribute to their Northern con- 
federates which they had refused to pay to Great Brit- 
ain; or thiat the institution of African slavery would 
be made the grand basis of a sectional organization of 
the North to rule the South, never crossed the imagina- 
tions of our ancestors. The Union of the Constitution 
was a union of slaveholding States. It rests on slavery 
by prescribing a representation in Congress for three- 
fifths of our slaves. There is nothing in the proceedings 
of the convention which framed the Constitution to 
show that the Southern States would have formed any 
other Union ; and still less, that they would have formed 
a Union with more powerful non-slaveholding States, 
having majority in both branches of the Legislature of 
the government. They were guilty of no such folly. 
Time and the progress of things have totally altered the 
relations between the Northern and Southern States 
since the Union was established. That identity of feel- 
ings, interests and institutions which once existed, is 
gone. They are now divided between agricultural — and 
manufacturing and commercial States; between slave- 
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holding and non-slaveholding States. Their institu- 
tions and industrial pursuits have made them totally 
different peoples. That equality in the government be- 
tween the two sections of the Union which once existed 
no longer exists. We but imitate the policy of our fath- 
ers in dissolving a union with non-slaveholding confed- 
erates and seeking a confederation with slaveholding 
States. 

Experience has proved that slaveholding States can- 
not be safe in subjection to non-slaveholding States. In 
deed, no people can ever expect to preserve its rights 
and liberties unless these can be in its own custody. To 
plunder and oppress where plunder and oppression can 
be practiced with impunity, seems to be the natural or- 
der of things. The fairest portions of the world else- 
where have been turned into wildernesses ; and the most 
civilized and prosperous communities have been impov- 
erished and ruined by anti-slavery fanaticism. The i)eo- 
ple of the North have not left us in doubt as to their 
designs and policy. United as a section in the late Presi- 
dential election, they have elected as the exponent of 
their policy one who has openly declared that all the 
States of the United States must be made free States or 
slave States, It is true that amongst those who aided 
in his election, there are various shades of anti-slavery 
hostility. But if African slavery in the Southern States 
be the evil, their political combination affirms it to be 
the requisitions of an inexorable logic must lead them 
to emancipation. If it is right to preclude or abolish 
slavery in a territory — why should it be allowed to 
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remain in the States? The one is not at all more consti- 
tutional than the other, according to the decisions of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. And when it 
is considered that the Northern States will soon have 
the power to make that Court what they please, and that 
the Constitution never has been any barrier whatever to 
their exercise of power — ^what check can there be in the 
unrestrained counsels of the North to emancipation? 
There is sympathy in association which carries men 
along without principle; but when there is principle — 
and that principle is fortified by long-existing preju- 
dices and feelings, association is omnipotent in party in- 
fluences. In spite of all disclaimers and professions, 
there can be but one end by the submission of the South 
to the rule of a sectional anti-slavery government at 
Washington; and that end, directly or indirectly, must 
be the emancipation of the slaves of the South. The 
hypocrisy of thirty years, the faithlessness of their 
whole course from the commencement of our union with 
them, shew that the people of the non-slaveholding 
North are not, and cannot be safe associates of the slave- 
holding South under a common government. Not only 
their fanaticism, but their erroneous views of the princi- 
ples of free governments renders it doubtful whether, if 
separated from the South, they can maintain a free gov- 
ernment amongst themselves. Numbers with them is 
the. great element of free government. A majority is 
infallible and omnipotent. "The right divine to rule in 
kings'- is only transferred to their majority. The very 
object of all Constitutions in free, popular government 
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is to restrain the majority. Constitutions, therefore, ac- 
cording to their theory, must be most unrighteous in- 
ventions, restricting liberty. None ought to exist; but 
the body politic ought simply to have a political 
organization to bring out and enforce the will of 
the majority. This theory may be harmless in a 
small community, having identity of interests and 
pursuits; but over a vast State — still more, over a 
vast Confederacy, having various and conflicting in- 
terests and pursuits it is a remorseless despotism. In 
resisting it, as applicable to ourselves, we are vindicat- 
ing the great cause of free government more important, 
perhaps, to the world than the existence of all the United 
States. Nor in resisting it do we intend to depart from 
the safe instrumentality the system of government we 
have established with them requires. In separating from 
them, we invade no rights, no interests of theirs. We 
violate no obligation or duty to them. As separate, in- 
dependent States in convention, we made the Constitu- 
tion of the United States with them ; and as separate, in- 
dependent States, each State acting for itself, we adopt- 
ed it. South Carolina, acting in her sovereign capacity, 
now thinks proper to secede from the Union. She did 
not part with her sovereignty in adopting the Constitu- 
tion. The last thing a State can be presumed to have 
surrendered is her sovereignty. Her sovereignty is her 
life. Nothing but a clear express grant can alienate it. 
Inference is inadmissible. Yet it is not at all surprising 
that those who have construed away all the limitations 
of the Constitution should also by construction, claim 
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the annihilation of the sovereignty of the States. Hav- 
ing abolished all barriers to their omnipotence by their 
faithless constructions in the operations of the General 
Government, it is most natural that they should en- 
deavor to do the same towards us in the States. The 
truth is, they having violated the express provisions of 
the Constitution, it is at an end as a compact. It is 
morally obligatory only on those who choose to accept its 
perverted terms. South Carolina, deeming the compact 
not only violated in particular features, but virtually 
abolished by her Northern confederates, withdraws her- 
self as a party from its obligations. The right to do so is 
denied by her Northern Confederates. They desire to es- 
tablish a sectional despotism, not only omnipotent in 
Congress, but omnipotent over the States, and as if to 
manifest the imperious necessity of our secession, they 
threaten us with the sword to coerce submission to their 
rule. 

Citizens of the slaveholding States of the United 
States ! Circumstances beyond our control have placed 
us in the van of the great controversy between the North- 
ern and Southern States. We would have preferred 
that other States should have assumed the position we 
now occupy. Independent ourselves, we disclaim any de- 
sign or desire to lead the counsels of the other Southern 
States. Providence has cast our lot together by ex- 
tending over us an identity of pursuits, interests and in- 
stitutions. South Carolina desires no destiny separated 
from yours. To be one of a great slaveholding Confed- 
eracy, stretching its arms over a territory larger than 
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any power in Europe possesses — ^with a population four 
times greater than that of the whole United States when 
they achieved their independence of the British empire — 
with productions which make our existence more import- 
ant to the world than that of any other people inhabit- 
ing it — ^with common institutions to defend, and com- 
mon dangers to encounter — ^we ask your sympathy and 
confederation. Whilst constituting a portion of the 
United States, it has been your statesmanship which has 
guided it in its mighty strides to power and expansion. 
In the field as in the cabinet, you have led the way to its 
renown and grandeur. You have loved the Union in 
whose service your great statesmen have labored, and 
your great soldiers have fought and conquered — ^not for 
the material benefits it conferred, but with the faith of a 
generous and devoted chivalry. You have long lingered 
in hope over the shattered remains of a broken Consti- 
tution. Compromise after compromise formed by your 
concessions has been trampled under foot by your North- 
ern confederates. All fraternity of feeling between the 
North and the South is lost, or has been converted into 
hate ; and we, of the South, are at last driven together by 
the stern destiny which controls the existence of nations. 
Your bitter experience of the faithlessness and rapac- 
ity of your Northern confederates may have been neces- 
sary to evolve those great principles of free government 
upon which the liberties of the world depend, and to pre- 
pare you for the grand mission of vindicating and re-es- 
tablishing them. We rejoice that other nations should 
be satisfied with their institutions. Contentment is a 
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great element of happiness with nations, as with individ- 
uals. We are satisfied with ours. If they prefer a sys- 
tem of industry in which capital and labor are in per- 
petual conflict — ^and chronic starvation keeps down the 
natural increase of population — ^and a man is worked 
out in eight years — and the law ordains that children 
shall be worked only fen hours a day — ^and the sabre and 
bayonet are the instruments of order — ^be it so. It is 
their affair, not ours. We prefer, however, our system 
of industry, by which labor and capital are identified in 
interest, and capital, therefore, protects labor — ^by which 
our population doubles every twenty years — by which 
starvation is unknown and abundance crowns the land — 
by which order is preserved by an unpaid police, and 
many fertile regions of the world where the white man 
cannot labor, are brought into usefulness by the labor 
of the African, and the whole world is blessed by our 
productions. All we demand of other peoples is to be 
let alone, to work out our own high destinies. United 
together and we must be the most independent, as we 
are among the most important of the nations of the 
world. United together and we require no other instru- 
ment to conquer peace than our beneficent productions. 
United together and we must be a great, free and pros- 
perous people, whose renown must spread throughout 
the civilized world, and pass down, we trust, to the 
remotest ages. We ask you to join us in forming a 
Confederacy of the slaveholding States. 
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